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POPULISM IN LOUISIANA DURING THE NINETIES 


The populist movement in Louisiana during the nineties de- 
rives its chief importance from its effects, not only upon political 
developments in Louisiana, but, more or less directly, upon polit 
ical developments in other southern states. This was due to 
complications growing out of the presence of the negro, partic- 
ularly the use that was made of his vote in the course of the 
struggle between the populists and the democrats for control 
of the state government. Judged solely by election returns, the 
movement was comparatively unimportant; the greatest success 
ever won by the party at the polls was the election of a few mem- 
bers to the state legislature. 

Populism everywhere was a product of hard times, the prin- 
cipal cause for which, so far as Louisiana was coneerned, was 
the depression in the cotton industry. The stimulus of high 
prices during the decade immediately following the war caused 
planters and farmers throughout the lower south to give almost 
exclusive attention to the cultivation of cotton. Over-production 
resulted, and, beginning about the middle seventies, prices de- 
clined until by the late eighties or early nineties they fell far 
below the margin of profitable cultivation. The low-water mark 
was reached in Louisiana in 1894, when the general average 
farm price for cotton was four and three-tenths cents per pound.’ 
Here, as elsewhere in this region, crop diversification had not 
been practiced to any great extent, and cash capital was lacking, 
since the profits of the flush years had been expended in repair- 
ing the wastes of war, in restocking farms and plantations, and 


1 Yearbook of the United States department of agriculture, 1895, 536. 
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in clearing and preparing new lands for cultivation.* The Loui- 
siana business man probably felt the pinch of hard times less 
than the small farmer in the hill parishes of the state, but he too 
was affected by the low price of the leading staple.* Both natur- 
ally felt the influence of nation-wide business depressions, par- 
ticularly of the panic of 1893.‘ Besides these, the people of the 
state suffered a series of natural calamities between the years 
1891 and 1896, inclusive, that certainly added to the prevailing 
distress and discontent which made the times favorable for the 
rise and development of political movements expected to afford 
relief. Crevasses in the years 1891 and 1892, especially those 
of the late spring of 1892, resulted in overflows in the valleys of 
the Mississippi and Red rivers that destroyed property valued 
at several millions of dollars. Several thousands of people were 
made homeless and reduced to the point of starvation, crops were 
destroyed, stock was drowned, and many of the overflowed lands 
rendered unproductive for years.’ The drought of the spring 
and summer of 1896, which was the last of the misfortunes of 
this period, caused an almost total loss of crops in the hill par- 
ishes. At the same time charbon appeared in several localities, 
in many cases taking off all the work animals the farmers 
owned.° 

The farmer’s alliance, or the farmer’s union, to give it the 
earlier name it went by in Louisiana, spread into the state from 
Texas, where it originated about 1876.7. Here, as elsewhere, its 
original object was to organize and enlighten the farmers, pro- 
mote better agricultural methods, and make farm life more at- 
tractive... By the year 1888 it was reported strong in north 

2 The southern agricultural situation during the years under review is treated in 
the Twelfth census of the United States, 1900, agriculture, 6: 407. The Times-Demo- 
crat (New Orleans), September 4, 1892, contains an official cotton crop report by See 
retary Heston, of the New Orleans cotton exchange, which deals with the same 
subject. 

3 Thid., September 1, 1896. 

4 Ibid., September 16, 1896. 

5 Ibid., September 1, 1892. 

6 Ibid., September 15, 25, and 29, 1896. 

7 World almanac, 1891 (New York, 1891- 
United States history, 3: 311. 


8 The following tribute to the alliance was copied from the Monroe Bulletin (date 
not given), and printed in the Times-Democrat, Seytember 7, 1896: ‘‘The greatest 


), 93; Harper’s encyclopaedia of 
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Louisiana, and active in politics, though not as a distinet politi 
eal organization. The farmers at this time were for the most 
part staunch democrats, their political activities being confined 
to the support of such candidates of that party for state offices 
as would subscribe to the principles of the alliance. <A typical 
farmer’s alliance platform of this period, that of De Soto parish, 
is of interest on account of the comprehensive legislation demand 
ed of the state and national governments. In making demands 
for immediate steps to prevent foreign non-residents from 
acquiring land titles in the United States, for laws to prevent 
the dealing in futures of all agricultural products, and for the 
enactment of a new commerce law, the De Soto farmers antici 
pated, in substance at least, three demands of the Ocala platform 
of 1890.° Other demands were for a law that would give a better 
labor system, for the sale of all public lands in small tracts to 
actual settlers on easy terms, for a provision that all lands held 
for speculation be valued for taxation at the same rates as they 
were offered for sale to cash purchasers, and for the abolition of 
the convict contract system. They were already committed to 
inflation, their plank upon this subject reading as follows: ‘‘We 
demand the rapid extinguishment of the public debt by operating 
the mints to their fullest capacity in the coinage of gold and sil 
ver, and tendering the same without discrimination to all publie 
creditors.’’ The propriety of parishes buying lands sold for 
taxes, and holding them for actual settlers, was suggested.’® 
The preliminary steps in the formation of the people’s party 
in Louisiana were taken in Winn parish during the congressional 
campaign of 1890. Attention has already been called to the 
and best educator of the farmers was the Alliance, which was founded on the broad 
principles of humanity and justice. It was a noble order, and its purpose and plat 
forms pure and lofty. It was a friend of the producing classes, and led them up to 
a higher plane of enlightenment. It taught the farmers the benefits of association, 
and gave them lessons of far-reaching importance. Many a thrifty farmer owes his 


salvation from debt and penury to the holy teachings of the Alliance. Women and 


children were benefitted as well as the men. It contributed to the social pleasures 
and broke the monotony of farm life. Peerless, grand, beautiful order. How wi 
would like to hear its songs again. How we would like to see the bright faces and 
the hearty welcomes of the brethren in council, sweet as the ‘dews of Hermon ; 
the oil that ran down on Aaron’s beard.’ ’’ 

® The Ocala platform is printed in the World almanac, 1891, 93-94 

10 Times-Democrat, April 18, 1888. 
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earlier political activities of the farmers in north Louisiana. 
Prior to the nominations, the alliance men of the fourth congres- 
sional district, then coinposed of the parishes of Bienville, Bos- 
sier, Caddo, De Soto, Grant, Natchitoches, Rapides, Red River, 
Sabine, Vernon, Webster, and Winn, were backing a candidate 
who had the support of a majority of the delegates to the district 
nominating convention. Through trickery he was deprived of 
nomination, much to the anger and disgust of his supporters. 
The Winn parish delegation bolted the convention, went home, 
organized, and sent Hardy L. Brian to the leading alliance men in 
most of the parishes in the district in order to secure delegates 
to a convention at Natchitoches. This convention met and nom- 
inated T. J. Guice, of De Soto parish, lecturer of the state farm- 
er’s alliance, as an independent candidate for congress to 
oppose the nominee of the district convention. In the election 
Guice received only 5,167 votes to 16,442 polled by the regular 
candidate, but the foundation for the people’s party had been 
laid. During the campaign the farmer’s alliance men of Winn 
parish bought out the only newspaper in the parish, the Winn 
Parish Democrat, and began the publication of the Comrade at 
Winnfield, the parish seat, which at that time was twenty-eight 
miles from a steamboat landing and thirty-five miles from a 
railroad. H. L. Brian, a man of energy and unusual ability, was 
chosen editor. He was the leader of the people’s party in Loui- 
siana, and, besides editing the chief newspapers of the party, 
served first as secretary and later as chairman of its state cen- 
tral committee. 

sv the time of the state campaign of 1892, the people’s party 
was fully organized with a ticket in the field. Doubtless these 
developments were influenced by the Cincinnati convention of 
1891, where Louisiana was represented by H. L. Brian of Winn 
parish and I. J. Mills of Caleasieu. At this point it may be well 
to mention some of the aims of the Louisiana people’s party. As 
will appear from time to time, the party naturally adopted near- 
ly all, if not all, of the principles of the national organization of 
which they formed a part, but particularly in the southern 
states they were interested in bringing about many purely local 
reforms. Among these may be mentioned the reform of the con- 


11 World almanac, 1891, 290. 
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vention system for nominating candidates for state offices. Del- 
egates to such were apportioned among the parishes in propor- 
tion to the vote cast in previous elections. In the ‘‘swamp’’ or 
‘*black’’ parishes, it was customary to count the negro vote, 
never actually cast, in making these apportionments, and this 
enabled the aforesaid parishes to control the ‘‘white’’ or ‘‘hill’’ 
parishes. Another reform was in regard to the appointive 
power of the governor, the claim being made that offices went 
to the centers of greatest political influence, the ‘‘black’’ parish- 
es, as rewards for faithful service, and that this worked to the 
detriment of the ‘‘white’’ or ‘‘hill’’ parishes. Besides, the 
governor was enabled to build up a strong machine, and thus 
perpetuate his authority.” 

The great issue before the voters of the state in the election 
grew out of a movement, dating from the year 1890, for the re- 
newal of the charter of the Louisiana state lottery company, 
which was to expire January 1, 1894." Louisiana legislatures 
are chosen quadrennially, consequently the one elected in 1892 
would be called upon to take action upon the application of the 
lottery company. The campaign was unusually exciting, for the 
election was regarded as of the greatest importance. The demo- 
cratic party split into two factions, known as the anti-lottery and 
the regulars, with Murphy J. Foster and Samuel D. McEnery as 
their respective candidates for governor. Dissensions of some 
kind, apparently foreign to the great question of the day, had also 
divided the republicans into two groups, each with a candidate 
for governor. The election, held April 19, resulted in a victory 
for the anti-lottery forces, their candidate for governer having 
a plurality of over 30,000 votes. The people’s party candidate 
for governor, R. L. Tannehill, sheriff of Winn parish and trea- 
surer of the state farmer’s alliance, received 9,792 votes, carry- 
ing the parishes of Catahoula, Grant, Vernon, and Winn."* These 
figures should not be taken as an indication of the numerical 
strength of the party at the time, however, for the state farmer’s 
alliance had made a fusion agreement with the anti-lottery dem- 

12 For most of the facts concerning the origin and early development of the 
people’s party in Louisiana I am indebted to Mr. H. L. Brian, of Verda, Louisiana. 

13 Aleée Fortier, History of Louisiana (New York, 1904), 4: 220-225. 


14 Biennial report of the secretary of state of the state of Lowisiana to the general 
assembly, 1894-1896, 178-179. 
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ocrats, and this divided their vote.’ During the election the 
people’s party elected to the state senate B. F. Brian, a farmer 
from Grant parish. 

With the state election over, political attention in Louisiana 
was centered upon the approaching presidential campaign. 
There was great activity upon the part of the new party men. 
They sent a delegation to Omaha, Nebraska, that assisted at the 
nomination of James B. Weaver and James G. Field as the ean- 
didates of the national people’s party.’ In the early fall both 
candidates made a tour of the south, Field visiting and speaking 
at several places in Louisiana.’* In the people’s party parishes 
there was great enthusiasm for the Weaver-Field ticket, which, 
since Weaver had served in the union army and Field in the con- 
federate, was referred to as a union of the blue and the gray. 
The attention that the democrat press gives to the movement at 
this time is evidence of its growing importance. Many of the 
small white farmers in the hill parishes of north Louisiana, long 
regarded as the democratic stronghold, were leaving the ranks of 
the old party and casting their lot with the new. Something must 
be done to put an end to the schism. Ridicule was resorted to, 
and General Weaver’s military and political records were aired 
in order to discountenance him in the eyes of the voters. It was 
charged that the people of Tennessee, where he had held an im- 
portant command during the late war, considered him the most 
bitter hater of the south in the whole union army, and as for 
his political record, he had been democrat, know-nothing, repub- 
lican, and everything else he could be, in order to get votes and 
hold offiee.*® 

The Arkansas election was to take place September 5, and as 
the time approached, the democrats of Louisiana began to show 
a great interest, not unmixed with anxiety, in the outcome. 
Populism was known to be strong there and it was felt that the 

15 Statements by Mr. H. L. Brian and others. 

16 Mr. H. L. Brian informs me that three members of the party were also elected 
to the lower house, but they were probably candidates on the fusion ticket, and hence 
classed as democrats in the report of the secretary of state. Biennial report of the 


secretary of state of the state of Louisiana to the general assembly, 1892-1894, con 


tains a table showing the composition of the legislature. 


Daily Picayune (New Orleans), July 3 and 5, 1892. 
is Ti s-Democrat, September 10, 1892. 
19 [bid., September 4, 1892. 
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vote would show not only the strength of the new party in Ar 
kansas, but, to a certain extent, that it would afford some indieca- 
tion of its strength in the south as a whole. If it polled a large 
vote, the third party would become a factor in the November 
election, and the democrats would have to exert themselves to 
the utmost.*° When the fateful day arrived, the official returns 
gave the election to the Arkansas democrats, but the joy of the 
Louisiana democrats over the result was tempered somewhat by 
news that during the contest in the neighboring state there had 
been a tacit understanding between the people’s party and the 
republicans. This was regarded as an unfavorable develop 
ment." 

On September 17, 1892, Weaver and Field issued, from Pensa 
cola, Florida, what was called their letter of acceptance by a 
democratic newspaper of Louisiana; this paper charged that 
the letter had not been promulgated earlier because its authors 
wished to delay until they could make practical acquaintance 
with the wrongs suffered by the people of the south. The wrongs 
set forth in this document were, in substance, that the people 
were in poverty and that their substance was being devoured by 
heartless monopolists, that labor was largely unemployed, and 
that where work was obtainable the wages were unremunerative. 
The two great parties, it was set forth, were everywhere under 
the control of the great monopoly and money centers, and they 
had manifested an utter disregard for the people. The last 
point, which there is plenty of evidence to prove was true in 
Louisiana, called attention to the people’s lack of confidence in 
the integrity of election judges.” 

The letter was evidently a vote-catching device planned by 
the two candidates of the national people’s party, who saw in 
the southern political situation an excellent opportunity to 
break the ‘‘solid south’’ with profit to themselves. Just what 
its immediate effects were, besides drawing the fire of the demo 
cratic press, it would be difficult to say. One thing that is cer 
tain is that heavy inroads were being made in the ranks of the 
democrats of Louisiana by the third party men. The democrats 
were torn by dissension, and hardly in a position to resist dis 


20 Tbid., September 5, 1892. 
21 Jbid., September 7, 1892. 


22 Ibid., September 20, 1892. 
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integration. ‘*‘We are not in a condition now to permit internal 
dissention,’’ warned the Baton Rouge Advocate. ‘‘The breaches 
must be closed and strengthened preparatory to a vigorous as- 
sault all along the line. An active, enthusiastic campaign must 
be at once inaugurated in order to carry the principles of De- 
mocracy victorious over the combined assaults of the Republicans 
and Populists. . . Oijuly-tongued orators, in many cases the 
paid agents of the Republican party have for months been cir- 
culating among the unsophisticated and more credulous classes, 
preaching their heresies and teaching the people that if Weaver 
is elected President money may be had for the asking, transpor- 
tation on the railroad trains will be practically free, the laboring 
man will be transferred from his present position and placed 
upon a throne of power, while lakes filled with molasses, whose 
shores are fringed with buckwheat cakes, and islands of Jersey 
butter rise here and there above the surface, will be a concom- 
itant of every farm. ‘The forty-acres-and-a-mule’ promises of 
the reconstruction era pale into insignificance beside the glowing 
pictures of prosperity promised by the average Populist orator 
to those who support Weaver. These issues must be met. It 
will not do to simply pooh pooh their absurdity.’’ * 

If literally true, this portrayal of the political situation throws 
interesting light upon Louisiana campaign methods, and, at the 
same time, stands as a sad commentary upon the intelligence of 
people who could be influenced by such promises. Much of it is, 
of course, pure exaggeration, but certain actual facts were 
pointed out. The new party had become a political force to be 
reckoned with. Its propaganda was being spread by speakers 
and by means of the press. But by far the most important thing 
alluded to was the understanding between the republicans and 
the people’s party; this tendency to form a combination with 
the minority party was a characteristic of populism everywhere. 
In Louisiana the understanding was as yet merely tacit. Before 
it could very well develop into a formal alliance breaches in 
republican ranks had to be closed. There were two factions, 
known as the Leonard and Warmouth factions, each claiming 
to be the duly recognized representative of republicanism in the 
state. The struggle between them was exceedingly bitter. Two 
members of the republican national committee came to New 


23 Quoted in Times-Democrat, October 3, 1892. 
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Orleans and made a vain attempt to restore harmony between 
them.** Finally, they reached an agreement among themselves * 
and the way was clear for the alliance with the third party men. 
It is not clear which took the initiative but negotiations were 
carried on for some time. On October 15, 1892, there was pub- 
lished a proposition for fusion that was pending at that date,” 
but the actual agreement was not signed until the night of Octo- 
ber 20. It provided for a combination electoral and congression- 
al ticket. In the conduct of the fusion campaign every honor- 
able means was to be used by each party to elect the entire ticket, 
‘‘hboth the presidential electors and Congressional candidates, 
but when elected they shall not be under any pledge, one to the 
other, but shall in all matters stand relatively to each other the 
same as if elected by their respective parties, without the assis- 
tance of the other party to the contract.’’* 

At the time this agreement was made public the campaign 
committees of the two parties each issued an address to the 
voters of the state. That of the people’s party called attention 
to the baneful influence of monopolies, the hard lot of the com- 
mon people, and the corrupt alliance entered into between those 
who usurped too great a share of the profits of the producers 
of wealth and professional politicians, which, it was stated, had 
destroyed the usefulness of both the two great political parties. 
It was charged that the state electoral machinery was in the 
hands of the democratic politicians, and that the republicans 
alone could not secure a fair count of the vote. By entering into 
the fusion agreement, it was asserted, the people’s party was 
merely fighting the democrats with their own methods. In con- 
cluding, an appeal was made to the voters to have the manhood to 
assert their rights, not to let the scarecrow of negro domination 
longer drive them to the democratic wigwam, and to rally to the 
standard of the people’s party and elect the fusion ticket as a re 
buke to ‘‘the Democrats in their strength, and the Republican 
party in its weakness. May Louisiana break the ‘solid south’ 
and greet our great toiling brethren of the North and West with 
the cheering hope of industrial reform in the near future. <A re 

24 Ibid., September 27, 1892. 

25 Ibid., October 6, 1892. 


26 ITbid., October 15, 1892. 
27 Ibid., October 21, 1892. 
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form bringing with it the liberation of our producers of wealth 
from the dangers which threaten their further enslavement. A 
reform which will restore our government to what it was intend- 
ed to be, “one ot the people, for the people, and by the people.’ re 
The republican address merely announced the agreement, stated 
that it had been entered into against the common enemy, after 
due deliberation, and on the advice of national leaders, in order 
to secure a fair election, and it called upon the republican con- 
gressional district committees to give it their support. 

In the presidential election the democrats carried the state, 
a popular vote of 87,922 being east for Cleveland. Weaver, the 
people’s party candidate, led Harrison, the republican candidate, 
by a single vote, the former receiving 13,282, and the latter, 
13.281." The democrats also elected their whole congressional 
ticket.*° 

The people’s party-republican fusion lasted through the 
congressional campaign of 1894,*' the state campaign in the spring 
of 1896, up to the national free silver campaign in the fall of 1896. 
It created a formidable opposition for the democrats, and intro- 
duced a particularly disturbing factor: the negro, politically sup 
pressed sineé¢ reconstruction days, was now, owing to the trend 
of developments, courted for his vote. Fears of negro domina- 
tion began to be expressed. The more responsible of the demo- 
crats were, naturally, among the first to take the alarm, and as 
the time for the state election of 1896 drew near, they became 
convinced that then was the time for a settlement. Accordingly, 
the democratic legislature prepared a suffrage amendment to 
the constitution for submission to the voters. This, in addition 
to the usual age, state, parish, and ward or precinct qualifica- 
tions, contained an educational clause, with a property qualifi 
cation as an alternative. It was made the chief plank in the 
party platform. It was felt that a democratic victory at the 
polls, without other guarantees, would protect the white supre- 
macy for only the next four years, but that if the negro won, 
if he defeated the amendment, it would require a revolution to 


8 Times-Democrat, October 21, 1892. 


29 Edward Stanwood, Histor u of the preside ney { Boston, 1898 fe 517. 
° Daily Picayune, November 10, 1892. 
1The democrats repeated their success of 1892 in this election. See World al 


manac, 1895, 402-403. 


Times-Democrat, April 4, 1896. 
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wrest it from him in 1900.°* Ex-Governor MeEnery was of the 
opinion that the politicians were afraid to thwart the negro’s 
caprice, and that ‘‘there is not in the whole state, with few ex 
ceptions, the moral courage to insist upon the adoption of the 
proposed constitutional amendment regulating suffrage.’’ He 
also stated that ‘‘if we are to have peace and quiet in this state, 
if we are to have a well organized government, if we are to have 
a virtuous society and intelligent, growing, progressive spirit, 
we will be compelled to restrict the right of suffrage to its intel 
ligent exercise. The negro today is the dominant power in this 
state. 

The democrats nominated Governor Foster for reélection. 
The fusionists put a full state ticket in the field, their candidate 
for governor being a republican, John N. Pharr, at one time a 


9934 


steamboat captain, and later temperance lecturer and planter. 

They were not the only reformers participating in the spring 
campaign and election. Business and professional men of New 
Orleans, disgusted by exposures of graft and corruption due to 
ring politics, organized the citizen’s league, and put up a 
ticket, headed by Walter C. Flower for mayor, in opposition to 
that of the regular democrats, then in control of the city govern- 
ment.**° This caused the democrats of the state at large some 
concern, as did also the action of the sugar planters, who joined 
the republicans in 1896 because they feared that a national dem 
ocratic victory would mean the end of tariff protection on 
sugar.” 

The campaign was marked by much disorder and some blood 
shed, the most serious outbreaks occuring in the parish of St. 
Landry, a strong populist center. Many of these grew out of 
registration troubles. It is alleged that after the sheriff failed 
to appear on account of threats against his life, republicans and 
populists took possession of the town of Washington, on April 
3, and ‘‘went through the form of registering the negroes.’ 
Counter action was taken by organized bands of white men, 
presumably democrats, who, under the name of ‘‘ Regulators,’’ 
undertook to maintain white supremacy by whipping and killing 

83 [bid., April 5, 1896. 

34 Ibid., April 13, 1896. 

35 Ibid., April 21, 1896. 

86 Ibid., April 2, 1896. 

87 Ibid., April 9, September 21, 1896. 
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negroes in an effort to intimidate them. A few days after the 
affair at Washington, one of these bands met at a place called 
Grand Prairie, a number of negroes on their way to Opelousas 
to register for the election. An encounter took place in which 
two negroes were killed, several wounded, and many whipped. 
The situation became so serious that state troops had to be sent 
to maintain order in the parish.* 

The state election, which took place April 21, was one of the 
most disorderly ever held in Louisiana. Charges of fraud, in- 
timidation at the polls, and ballot-box stuffing were too numer- 
ous to mention. Twice the militia had to be called out to put 


down riots.*® The democrats won as usual, but with greatly re-. 


duced majorities as compared with former elections. The legis- 
lature chosen, which was composed of thirty-six senators and 
ninety-eight representatives, contained two independents, two 
independent democrats, thirteen republicans, and eighteen popu- 
lists, two of the latter being in the upper and sixteen in the lower 
chamber.*° The citizen’s league carried the New Orleans city 
election, and sent nineteen members of the organization to the 
legislature. True to ex-Governor McEnery’s prediction, the 
proposed suffrage amendment was defeated, and by methods 
characterized as disgraceful.* 

One half the populists elected were classified as planters, 
seven were farmers, one was a lumber manufacturer, and one 
was a teacher. Eleven were native born citizens of Louisiana, 
four claimed Georgia as their place of birth, two were born in 
Alabama, one each in North Carolina and Tennessee, and one in 
Ireland. They were chosen from the parishes of Winn, St. Lan- 
dry, Catahoula, Natchitoches, Sabine, Union, Jackson, East 
Baton Rouge, Claiborne, Lincoln, Grant, Vernon, and Acadia,* 
located for the most part in the northwestern, western, and 
southwestern sections of the state. These were the regions of 
great populist influence, but a heavy vote was polied by the party 

8 Times-Democrat, April 8, 10, 1896. 

89 Ibid., April 23, 25, 28, 1896. 


40 Biennial report of the secretary of state of the state of Louisiana to the general 
assembly, 1894-1896, 6-13. 


41 Times-Democrat, April 25, 1896. 


42 Biennial report of the secretary of state of the state of Louisiana to the general 
assembly, 1894-1896, 6-13. 
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in some of the Florida parishes.** Their great stronghold was 
in the hill parishes of northwestern Louisiana, peopled mainly 
by small white farmers. This, it will be recalled, was the region 
where the farmer’s alliance had been particularly strong, and 
where a heavy vote had been cast for the people’s party candi- 
date for governor in the state election of 1892. Populism never 
gained much of a foothold in the cotton parishes of the delta, 
or in the sugar parishes; and it was never strong in the cities."* 

By far the most serious situation growing out of the election 
concerned the governership. The election officials gave out that 
Governor Foster had been reélected by a large majority, but the 
fusionists absolutely refused to accept this result, claiming that 
it had been accomplished by means of false returns. They hon- 
estly believed that Pharr had carried the state, and they deter- 
mined to seat him at all costs. Passions were at fever heat, and, 
except in times of war, it is doubtful if the people of Louisiana 
have ever been confronted with a graver crisis than that which 
developed during the three weeks following the election. The 
difficulty had to be settled, but how? The constitution provided 
no method. A grand jury undertook to investigate the election, 
but serious objections were raised to this mode of procedure, 
and it was abandoned.*® Pharr’s supporters maintained that 
the state legislature was the proper tribunal for the trial of the 
case, and that in exercising the functions of a court it had an- 
thority to go behind the election returns.*© After considerable 
wrangling, they appear to have had their way, in part at least, 
for it was decided to leave the matter to the determination of 
the legislature just elected. This convened early in May; a 
bitter struggle then took place in the state capitol at Baton 
Rouge, while the city was filled with the armed partisans of 
both candidates. The citizen’s league men from New Orleans 
split over the issue, one of them taking the lead in the effort to 
seat Pharr. The latter’s followers were given an opportunity 
to present their case, but the legislature in joint session decided, 
by a vote of 87 to 74, that it did not have authority to go behind 
the election returns, and Governor Foster was declared reélec 

43 Daily Picayune, April 25, 1896. 

44 Statements by Mr. H. L. Brian and others confirm these conclusions. 


45 Times-Democrat, April 29, 30, 1896. 
46 Tbid., May 3, 1896. 
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ted.’ This decision, while far from being satisfactory to the 
fusionists, was, fortunately, accepted by them. Perhaps the 
strength of the armed forces arrayed against them had some- 
thing to do with their acquiescence. 

As has been seen, many citizens had already felt, prior to the 
state campaign and election, that it was necessary to eliminate 
the ignorant and vicious,— the ignorant negroes in particular, of 
course, — from polities; the excesses of April and May made them 
determined to do so. The press of the state for the most part 
came out strongly in favor of such action. Changes in the fun- 
damental law of the state were required if such an end was to 
be attained. The constitutional method of amendment had just 
been tried without suecess, owing to the influence of the politi- 
cians. In order to avoid such influences in the future the legis- 
lature passed an act, approved July 7, 1896, providing for sub- 
mitting to the voters of the state, for their approval or rejection, 
at an election to take place on the second Tuesday of January, 
1898, a proposition for holding a convention at the city of New 
Orleans, on the second Tuesday of February, 1898, and giving 
it full authority to draw up and adopt a new state constitution 
without submitting it to the people. The convention was to con- 
sist of one hundred and thirty-four delegates, thirty-six of 
whom were to be chosen at large and ninety-eight in the par- 
ishes and representative districts. Certain prohibitions were to 
be placed upon the convention. It could not introduce into the 
new instrument of government any provision affecting the bond- 
ed indebtedness of the state, or of local political units, except 
under carefully specified conditions. It could not alter the 
existing levee system, change the terms of office of assemblymen, 
judges, or similar officers, or change in any way the constitu- 
tional prohibitions on lotteries. The act also contained direc- 
tions on voting for delegates, and the oath to be administered 
to members of the convention. 

A new electoral law, likewise a product of the election —it may 
represent a sort of a compromise between the democrats and the 
opposition — was approved two days later, on July 9, 1896. In 
its twenty-five pages it made provision for the use of the Austra- 


17 Times-Democrat, May 15, 1896; Times Picayune (New Orleans), March 12, 1918. 
48 Acts of the state of Louisiana, 1896, no. 52 
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lian ballot, in effect for the first time in Louisiana during the 
presidential election of 1896, and framed regulations regarding 
notices of elections, officials at the polls, the canvass and count 
of ballots, ballot-boxes, the delivery of ballots, and the giving of 
information to voters. Penalties were provided for infractions, 
and for having intoxicating liquors in polling places.*” 

The state election of 1896 marked the end of the republican 
populist alliance in Louisiana. The presidential campaign in 
the fall of that year found most of the populists in hearty coép 
eration with the democrats. A common candidate for president 
and mutual interest in inflation made this a perfectly natural 
attitude. The populists of southwest Louisiana were reported 
as being in favor of Bryan and his free silver platform early in 
September,” but it was a very difficult matter to win over the 
men of north Louisiana, where memories of their treatment at 
the hands of the democrats in the spring still rankled in the 
minds of many. It required prolonged negotiations to arrange 
an agreement, but one was eventually reached at Baton Rouge, 
September 25, 1896. The democrats pledged themselves to a 
fair election, and conceded the populists one-half of the presi- 
dential electors." It is probable that pressure from national 
populist headquarters was an important, if not the most impor 
tant, influence back of this agreement.” 

There was a new party in the field during the fall campaign 
and election in Louisiana, but it was not of sufficient strength 
to influence results very much. The adoption of the free silver 
plank by the democrats assembled in national convention at 
Chicago in the preceding summer had caused United States Sen 
ator Caffery, of New Orleans, to leave the convention and join 
the other bolters at Indianapolis. Here, as permanent chair 
man, he presided over the convention that organized the na 
tional democratic party with its gold standard platform.” His 
course of action was displeasing to country democrats in Loui 
siana, many of whom felt called upon to lecture him as to what 
constituted sound democratic doctrine. Some went so far as to 

49 Tbid., no. 137. 

50 Times-Democrat, September 5, 1896. 

51 Ibid., September 16, 24, 25, 26, 1896. 

52 Ibid., September 27, 1896. 

53 Stanwood, History of the presidency, 558. 
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demand his expulsion from congress.** Upon his return to his 
home he took an active part in forming the national democratic 
party of Louisiana, its membership being composed almost en- 
tirely of residents of New Orelans, the business and financial 
center of the state.°° The republicans tried to enter into a fusion 
agreement with the national democrats, but they refused for 
the reason, as Senator Caffery stated, that they were democrats 
and believed in democratic principles.”® 

Great interest was taken in the election, which was held No- 
vember 3, although with the democrats and populists fused the 
result was a foregone conclusion. The republicans could not 
muster sufficient votes, even with the sugar planters, to over- 
come the combination, and the gold democrats were merely a 
handful. The popular vote of the state for president was 
77,175 for Bryan, 22,037 for McKinley, while Palmer, the nation- 
al democratic candidate, received but 1,915.°° ‘*We have had 
exciting campaigns before, but nothing like the present one, not 
even in the ugly days which immediately followed the Civil 
War,’’ ran an editorial in the Times-Democrat while the contest 
was at its height, and it remarked that it was gratifying that 
New Orleans and Louisiana were escaping the extreme bitterness 
that characterized the campaign elsewhere.*® Election day 
passed quietly. 

The election for deciding whether or not a constitutional con- 
vention should be held, subject to the conditions laid down in 
the act of July 7, 1896, took place January 11, 1898, and resulted 
in a vote of 36,178 for, and only 7,578 against the proposition. 
The convention, accordingly, met at the appointed time and 
place. Nearly all the delegates were democrats, there being 
present only a few republicans and one populist, B. W. Bailey 
of Winn parish.*® The result of their work was the Louisiana 
constitution of 1898, which is remarkable for its elaborate pro- 
visions regulating suffrage and elections. Ignorant voters were 
to be excluded unless they owned and paid taxes on property 


54 Times-Democrat, September 21, 1896. 

55 Ibid., September 11, 22, 23, 1896. 

56 Ibid., October 3, 1896. 

57 Stanwood, History of the presidency, 567. 

58 October 26, 1896. 

59 Biennial report of the secretary of state of the state of Louisiana to the general 
assembly, 1896-1898, opposite p. 32 
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assessed at three hundred dollars or over. The most important 
clause in this connection, section 5 of article 197, provided that 
‘‘no male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any date 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the Constitution or statutes 
of any state of the United States, wherein he then resided, and no 
son or grandson of any such person not less than twenty-one 
years of age at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
and no male person of foreign birth, who was naturalized prior to 
the first day of January, 1898, shall be denied the right to register 
and vote in this State by reason of his failure to possess the 
educational or property qualifications prescribed by this Con 
stitution: provided he shall have resided in this State for five 
years next preceding the date at which he shall apply for regis- 
tration, and shall have registered in accordance with the terms 
of this article prior to September 1, 1898, but no person shall 
be entitled to register under this section after said date.’’ This 
is the famous ‘‘grandfather clause,’’ the first of its kind; by 
inventing and adopting it Louisiana showed the other southern 
states how to disfranchise the negroes without interfering with 
the white voters. Two other constitutional changes merit atten- 
tion: the governor was made ineligible as his own successor, and 
limitations were placed upon his power of appointment by mak 
ing the important state officers elective. 

The presidential election of 1896 marked the beginning of the 
end of populism in Louisiana; from that time on the third party 
men gradually returned to the democratic organization. This 
was probably due in part to reviving prosperity, but the fact 
that the electoral law of 1896 and the constitutional convention 
of 1898 had redressed most of their local grievances should not 
be overlooked. The people’s party had a candidate for governor 
in the state election of 1900, Donelson Caffery, son of Senator 
Caffery, but they gave him only 4,938 votes. He failed to carry 
a single parish; even Winn went democratic. The election was a 
sweeping victory for the democrats; they elected their candidate 
for governor, William W. Heard, and every member of the legis- 
lature.” The populists never put a ticket in the field after 1900. 
New Orveans, Louisiana Metvin Jounson Wurre 
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60 Report of the secretary of state to his excellency W. W. Heard, governor of the 
state of Lowisiana, May 12, 1902, 564. 











STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 


Considering the difficulties of his task, the completeness of 
his responsibility for its accomplishment, and its far-reaching 
results, Stephen F. Austin has claims to being the greatest colo- 
nial proprietary in American history. 

He was born in Wythe county, Virginia, November 3, 1793, 
moved to Missouri at the age of five, spent four years (1804- 
1808) at different Connecticut schools and two at Transylvania 
university, and at the age of seventeen returned to Missouri, 
with schooling complete, to plunge into his father’s complex 
business, a part of which he took over in 1817. In 1813 he was 
elected to the territorial legislature of Missouri, and by succes- 
sive reélections served until 1819; in 1815 Governor Clark gave 
him an adjutant’s commission in the Missouri militia; in 1818 
he became a director in the ill-fated bank of St. Louis; two years 
later Governor Miller appointed him judge of the federal circuit 
of Arkansas; and at the beginning of 1821 he was editing a news- 
paper at New Orleans.’ With training and experience of such 
breadth and versatility and with his intimate knowledge of fron- 
tier life, Austin at twenty-eight was well prepared to be the 
founder and patriarchal ruler of a wilderness commonwealth. 

He embarked with his father somewhat dubiously upon the 
colonization of Texas,’ and it was partly in obedience to his 
father’s dying wish that he determined to continue the under- 
taking alone.’ But having begun, he spent himself in singular 

1 The statements in this paragraph are drawn from a sketch of Moses Austin, writ- 
ten by Stephen F. Austin, and one of Stephen F. Austin, written by his nephew, 
Colonel Guy M. Bryan, in A comprehensive history of Texas (Wooten ed. — Dallas, 
1898), 1: 439-447. I have confirmed all of them from contemporary documents, ex- 
cept dates of service in the Missouri legislature. 

2**T ean now go forward with confidence and I hope and pray you will discharge 


your Doubts as to the Enterprise.’’ Moses Austin to Stephen F. Austin, May 22 


1821, Austin papers, university of Texas. ‘‘I myself believed that the probabilities 
of failure or success were almost equal.’’ Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin 
papers. 


3‘**He called me to his bedside and with much distress and difficulty of speach 
beged me to tell you to take his place and if god in his wisdom thought best to dis 
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devotion to the healthy growth of Texas and the welfare of the 
colonists whom his influence brought to the country and for 
whose prosperity he felt a personal responsibility. In moments 
of despondency, when particularly harassed by public duties 
and anxieties, he longed for a ‘‘small farm, a moderate indepen 
dence, and a wife,’’* but for the most part he had no time for 
thoughts of self. His conception of his task extended farther 
than the mere planting of a number of families in an uninhab 
ited waste; it was to create there a high-toned, intelligent, pros 
perous, and happy society. ‘‘Such an enterprise as the one I 
undertook in settling an uninhabited country,’’ he wrote in 1832, 
‘‘must necessarily pass through three regular gradations. The 
first step was to overcome the roughness of the wilderness, and 
may be compared to the labor of the farmer on a piece of ground 
covered with woods, bushes, and brambles, which must be cut 
down and cleared away, and the roots grubbed out before it can 
be cultivated. The second step was to pave the way for civili 
zation and lay the foundation for lasting productive advance 
ment in wealth, morality, and happiness. This step might be 
compared to the ploughing, harrowing, and sowing the ground 
after it is cleared. The third and last and most important step 
is to give proper and healthy direction to public opinion, moral 
ity, and education—to give tone, character, and consistency to 
society, which, to continue the simile, is gathering in the harvest 
and applying it to the promotion of human happiness. In try 
ing to lead the colony through these gradations my task has been 
one of continued hard labor. I have been clearing away bram 
bles, laying foundations, sowing the seed. The genial influ 
ences of cultivated society will be like the sun shedding light, 
fragrance, and beauty.’’® Ten years of retrospect no doubt 
helped him to formulate this statement of his purpose, but it is 
perfectly clear that his aim was in mind from the beginning. To 
another correspondent he wrote: ‘‘My ambition has been to sue 
ceed in redeeming Texas from its wilderness state by means of 


appoint him in the accomplishment of his wishes and plans formed, he prayed hi 


to extend his goodness to you and enable you to go on with the business in the same 
way he would have done.’’ Mary Austin, mother of Stephen, to Stephen F. Austin, 
June 8, 1821, Austin papers. 

+ Austin to W. C. Carr, March 4, 1829, Austin papers. 

5 Austin to his cousin, Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, January 14, 1832 (copy), Austin 


papers, in file of July, 1831. 
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the plough alone, in spreading over it North American popula- 
tion, enterprise and intelligence, in doing this I hoped to make 
the fortunes of thousands and my own amongst the rest. 

I think I derived more satisfaction from the view of flourishing 
farms springing up in this wilderness than military or political 
chieftains do from the retrospect of their victorious campaigns. 
My object is to build up, for the present as well as for future 
generations. . . I deemed the object laudable and honorable 
and worthy the attention of honorable men.’’* 

In some ways the time was ripe for his undertaking in 1821. 
The westward movement had crossed the Mississippi and 
reached the borders of Texas, and the panic of 1819 and the re- 
organization of the land system of the United States in 1820 
cooperated to stimulate emigration to lands that combined the 
attractions of princely abundance, accessibility, fertility, and 
cheapness that amounted in effect to a free gift. Austin’s great- 
ness, therefore, consists not in having overcome difficulties of 
transportation and communication to induce reluctant colonists 
to reclaim a distant and inhospitable land, but in the tact with 
which, on the one hand, he governed his independent western 
frontiersmen, curbing their intolerance of the ‘‘foreigner’’ and 
their disgust at his political ineptitude, while on the other, he 
won and held the confidence of Mexican statesmen, soothing 
their fear of disloyalty of the colonists and the ultimate absorp- 
tion of Texas by the United States. Austin stated his problem 
in a very few words in a letter of 1829: ‘‘I had an ignorant, 
whimsical, selfish and suspicious set of rulers over me to keep 
good natured, a perplexed, confused colonization law to execute, 
and an unruly set of North American frontier republicans to 
controul who felt that they were sovereigns, for they knew that 
they were beyond the arm of the Govt. or of law, unless it 
pleased them to be controuled.’’? 

Fortunately, though it seemed to him ruinously unfortunate 
at the time, the revolution and the political upheaval incident to 
the establishment of Mexican independence earried Austin to 
Mexico in the spring of 1822, after many of his colonists had al- 
ready arrived, and kept him there for a year securing confirma- 


6 Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin papers. 
7 Ibid. 
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tion of his grant, which had been made by the Spanish régime. 
There, during the brief space of eleven months, he saw the execu- 
tive government go through the stages of a regency, an empire, 
and a military triumvirate—Iturbide elevating himself to the 
imperial throne by Napoleonic methods and being himself over- 
thrown by Santa Anna posing as a liberal — while the legislature 
traveled through a provisional junta gubernativa, a sovereign 
elected congress, a rump (the junta nacional instituyente), and 
back again, after the fall of Iturbide, to the congress. With 
little money, and reduced at last to the extremity of selling his 
watch, Austin possessed his soul in such patience as he could and 
gently nagged a national colonization law through Iturbide’s 
rump parliament, only to have it annulled on the return of the 
legitimate congress by its sweeping decree repealing all acts of 
the empire. He had won his case, however, and congress in- 
structed the executive to confirm his contract in the terms of the 
imperial law. Incidentally he had learned the language, gained 
the confidence and esteem of such men as Anastacio Bustamante, 
Lorenzo de Zavala, Ramos Arispe, and Lucas Alaman, and ob- 
tained an insight into Mexican personal and official character 
that was the key to his future success. For a foreigner he had 
exercised a remarkable influence upon the shifting committees 
of the various legislative bodies. He was largely responsible 
for the passage of the colonization law,* tried his hand at draft- 
ing an imperial constitution which combined some of the features 
of the constitution of the United States with the Spanish consti 
tution of 1812,° and, on his departure, left with Ramos Arispe a 
document *® which probably in considerable degree shaped the 

8‘**T can without boasting say that my constant Exertions and importunity with 
the Members both directly and indirectly through my friends produced this law.’’ 
Austin’s explanation to the colonists concerning charges for land, June 5, 1824, 


Austin papers, miscellaneous. See also Austin to Governor Trespalacios, January 
8, 1823, Austin papers. 

® Draft in English with partial translation into Spanish, March 29-30, 1823, Austin 
papers, miscellaneous. There are also in this collection: ‘‘Plan for organization of 
Congress for the Empire of Mexico,’’ August, 1822, and ‘‘ Reflections Addressed to 
the Junta Instituyente,’’ January 16, 1823. 

10‘*Plan de las bases organicas y fundamentales para el establecimiento de una 
Republica federada en el Anahuac.’’ This is endorsed by Austin: ‘‘Copy of a Plan 
by S. F. Austin in May 1823 in Monterrey translated by Mercado, and delivered to 
Ramos Arispe and the Comdt, General Felipe de la Garza — both of whom were at 
that time in Monterrey.’’ The document shows interlineations and suggestions in 
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acta constitutiva, the provisional constitution which bridged the 
transition from empire to federal republic. 

Austin returned to Texas with extraordinary powers. The 
governor had already invested him with general authority to 
govern the colony until the regular state administration could 
be extended to it,’’ and now, by decree of the national govern- 
ment, this power was more specifically defined and extended. 
He was supreme judge, save that in capital cases he must submit 
his decision to the commandant general of the eastern interior 
provinces before execution; he could issue regulations for the 
government of the settlements when the national laws did not 
apply; he was commander of the militia, which it was his duty 
to keep in an efficient state of organization, with the title of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and with authority to wage offensive and de- 
fensive war on the Indians; ** he had sole power to admit immi- 
grants to or exclude them from his colony, which covered an area 
larger than Massachusetts; and, acting with a commissioner ap- ‘ 
pointed by the governor, he could give title to married men for 
4,600 acres of land, subject to improvement in two years, and 
could greatly augment that amount to men with large families, 
or to those who established gins, sawmills, or other public con- 
veniences.*® 

Most of this power Austin retained for seven years. The 
legislature, it is true, was organized in 1824, when Texas was 
united with Coahuila to the south, but, aside from passing the 
state colonization law, its attention until 1827 was centered on 
Arispe’s hand, and he added: ‘‘TI think it very important that this plan be im- 
mediately printed.’’ Austin himself believed that the plan ‘‘had much influence in 
giving unity of intention and direction to the Federal party.’’ As he says, ‘‘ Arispe 
was the chairman of the committee who drew up the Acta Constitutiva, and a com- 


parison of that act with this plan will show a very striking similarity.’’ A compre- 
hensive history of Texas, 1: 490. The document is in Austin papers, miscellaneous. 
In an article in the Southwestern historical quarterly, 20: 19-27, Marion John Atwood 
emphasizes the Spanish sources of the acta constitutiva. I have not as yet had the 
opportunity to study the influence of Austin’s draft. 

11 For these powers, see Martinez to Austin, August 24, 1821, in A comprehensive 
history of Texas, 1: 472; Austin to Garza, May 27, 1823, and Garza to Austin, June 
16, 1823, Spanish records, 54: 84, and Translations of the records, 1: 14, in general 
land office, Austin, Texas. 


12 Documents in A comprehensive history of Texas, 1: 473-475. 


18 Austin’s power to grant lands in his colony is defined in the imperial coloniza- 
tion law of January 3, 1823, for which see Laws of Texas (Gammel ed. — Austin, 
1898), 1: 27-30. 
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the formation of the constitution, so that there was very little 
legislation for Texas. A local ayuntamiento or municipal gov 
ernment was established in 1828, but for several years this took 
little of the burden of administration from Austin, because, 
though he steadily refused to accept office in the ayuntamiento, 
the members of that body looked to him for guidance and both 
state and federal authorities showed a disposition to hold him 
responsible for the smooth working of the local government. 
Of the land system he retained direction throughout the colonial 
period. From inclination as well as from necessity, he followed 
democratic methods of administration, dividing the colony into 
districts and allowing the inhabitants to elect alcaldes, or jus 
tices of the peace, and militia officers, himself hearing appeals 
from the former and directing the latter. But in the matter of 
legislation he acted alone, promulgating, with the approval of 
the political chief at San Antonio, a brief civil and criminal code 
which was in operation for five years. In his management of 
the lands of the colony he followed from the beginning the prac 
tice of issuing titles only on official surveys and of recording in 
permanent form all papers connected with the title, including 
the surveyor’s plat of the land. The government made no al 
lowance for the expenses of administration, and in the early 
days taxation was impossible, so that, except for fees of alcaldes 
and constables, the cost of government fell heavily upon Austin. 
This was particularly true of his management of the land busi 
ness, while he was at constant expense also in entertaining trav 
elers and prospectors, sending expresses, giving presents to In 
dians, and often furnishing munitions and supplies for Indian 
campaigns.** 

Anticipating some of these expenses, and wishing also, nat 
urally, compensation for his industry and enterprise, Austin 
had, before planting a single colonist, arranged, with the know! 
edge of Governor Martinez, to collect twelve and a half cents an 
acre for the land in his grant, assuming himself the cost of sur 
veying and of issuing and recording titles. He advertised this 
in plain and unambiguous terms, and the original settlers ac 
cepted it gladly, because elsewhere in Texas they had no right to 
settle or acquire land at all. The imperial colonization law of 

14 For this paragraph see Eugene C. Barker, ‘‘The government of Austin’s col 
ony,’’ in Southwestern historical quarterly, 21: 223 ff. 
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1823, in accordance with whose terms, after its repeal, Austin’s 
grant was confirmed, greatly enlarged the headrights which he 
had planned to allow settlers and provided that he himself 
should receive as compensation for his labors some 65,000 acres 
for each two hundred families that he introduced. Whether this 
was intended to annul the twelve and one-half cent agreement is 
open to question. Austin thought not, and so explained on his 
return from Mexico in the summer of 1823. Where each settler 
could have 4,600 acres for the asking, the empresario’s 65,000 
acres were not likely to yield much ready money for current ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, some of the colonists now objected to the 
payment and carried their complaint to the political chief, who 
had replaced the governor at San Antonio, and he ruled against 
Austin’s right to charge for the lands. Instead, he fixed a scale 
of fees for the surveyor, the land commissioner, and the state 
which Austin thought had no warrant in law. Austin contented 
himself, however, with making a straightforward defense of his 
reasons for charging the fee, pointing out the risks, hardships, 
sacrifices, and expenses he had suffered, and asking plainly if 
he had not given in labor and responsibility the equivalent of 
the twelve and a half cents an acre which the colonists had 
agreed to pay him, or whether they could or would have obtained 
anything, except through his exertions. Many considered them- 
selves in equity bound by their contracts, one declaring that no 
candid man in the colony denied the obligation, but Austin re- 
linquished all the contracts and made an arrangement with Bas- 
trop for a division of the fee which the political chief had pre- 
scribed for the latter as commissioner. It yielded much less 
than his contracts with the colonists would have done, but it 
avoided friction both with them and the political chief. The 
colonization law which the legislature passed in 1825 recognized 
the justice of Austin’s position and authorized empresarios to 
collect a fee from their settlers in addition to the generous pre- 
mium of land allowed by the state." 

A few of the colonists were already grumbling because they 
saw Austin granting three, four, and five leagues to some while 


15 Tbid. See also a very excellent discussion of the same subject by Lester G. 
’) 


Bugbee, ‘‘Some difficulties of a Texas empresario, 
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he allowed them only a paltry 4,600 acres. They were ignorant 
of Spanish and knew nothing of his powers except what he or his 
secretary and the commissioner Bastrop told them. Might he 
not be imposing upon them and exploiting them for his own ad 
vantage? Had he any authority either to grant land or govern 
the colony? The political chief’s interference in the matter of 
the fees helped to strengthen their suspicion, and uneasy whis- 
pers increased to a respectable rumble of discontent. The polit- 
ical chief assured them that Austin’s authority was ample in 
every respect, but the excitement subsided slowly and did not 
disappear until Austin convinced the leaders of his power by 
arresting them and threatening to send them to San Antonio for 
trial. The threat and a heart to heart talk were sufficient, and 
they soon became his staunchest supporters.’® Austin ascribed 
much of his trouble to the colonists’ ignorance of the language, 
their exercise of the sacred American right to abuse a public 
official, and the absence of definite laws. ‘‘ You know,’’ he wrote 
in 1825, ‘‘that it is innate in an American to suspect and abuse 
a public officer whether he deserves it or not. I have a mixed 
multitude to deal with, collected from all quarters, strangers to 
each other, to me, and to the laws and language of the country. 
They came here with all the ideas of Americans and expect to 
see and understand the laws they are governed by, 
Could I have shown them a law defining positively the quantity 
of land they were to get and no more and a code of laws by which 
they were to be governed I should have had no difficulty — but 
they saw at once that my powers were discretionary, and that a 
very great augmentation to their grants could be made, and thus 
the colonization law itself and the authority vested in me under 
that law holds me up as a public mark to be shot at. . .’’™ 
With the readiness of the colonists to ‘‘growl’’ and ‘‘grumble’’ 
and ‘‘mutter,’’ ‘‘without knowing why, or without being able to 
explain why,’’ as he said, he was not, however, disposed to quar 
rel. ‘‘It arose,’’ he thought, ‘‘from a principle which is com- 
mon to all North Americans, a feeling which is the natural off- 
spring of the unbounded republican liberty enjoyed by all 
classes in the United States; . . . jealousy of those in office, 
16 Jbid., April, 1899, 101-109; Barker, 
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17 Austin to Edwards, September 15, 1825, Austin papers. 
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jealousy of undue encroachments on personal rights, and a gen- 
eral repugnance to everything that wore the semblance of a 
stretch of power.’’* 

Another duty that brought Austin some enemies and much 
annoyance was that of keeping criminals and men of bad char- 
acter out of the colony. He required certificates of character 
from all who obtained land, and though in the nature of things 
these certificates could be hardly more than formal statements 
of ‘‘parties unknown,’’ he made remarkably few mistakes.’® He 
banished several from the colony in 1823 and 1824 under threat 
of severe corporal punishment, and in one ease applied the lash. 
Some of the exiles took refuge in the neighboring colony of the 
Mexican empresario De Leon and avenged themselves by mak- 
ing false reports about Austin to the government, and others 
settled in the no man’s land on the borders of Louisiana and 
Arkansas and deterred honest emigrants from proceeding to 
Texas by tales of violence and anarchy. To an enquirer 
alarmed by such stories in 1829 Austin wrote: ‘‘in proportion to 
our numbers, we are as enlightened, as moral, as good, and as 
‘law abiding’ men, as can be found in any part of the United 
States, and greatly more so than ever settled a frontier’’ —an 
opinion the substantial accuracy of which the historian must con- 
firm.” For, besides the fact that the immigrants were under a 

18 Austin to White, March 31, 1829, Austin papers. This letter was published by 
the university of Texas in the Texas history teachers’ bulletin, February, 1917, 41-45. 

19 ** No person will be admitted as a settler who does not produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of having supported the character of a moral, sober, and industrious citizen.’’ 
From a printed permit (1821) to settle in Austin’s first colony. Austin endeavored 
to have immigrants present testimonials from the justice of the peace or some other 
local official of their former residence in the United States, but this was not always 
possible, and it is evident that many were received on the recommendation of settlers 
already in the colony,—on very short acquaintance, one may suspect. There is 
abundant evidence, however, that Austin tried to give this requirement a real mean- 
ing. See, for example, entries in ‘‘ Register of families in Austin’s ecolony,’’ in gen 
eral land office, Austin, Texas: ‘‘John H. Jones, single man, wants a place below 
tract where John Williams lives . . . and as he is an entire stranger I have re- 
quired him to produce me satisfactory evidence of his moral conduct’’ (p. 16); 
‘*Henry Martin, Mary his wife, 1 male child, 3 female children . . . has pre- 
sented no recommendations — his reception as a colonist is to be subject to future 
evacuation — no certificate is issued to him, and it is entirely optionary with the 
empresario to receive him or not’’ (p. 18). 


20 Bugbee, ‘‘Some difficulties of a Texas empresario,’’ in Publications of the 
Southern history association, April, 1899, 109-113; Austin to White, March 31, 1829, 
Austin papers. 
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supervision which good policy as well as law required, the great 
majority, especially of the earlier colonists, were men of family 
seeking homes, not speculators or adventurers. The state col 
onization law of 1825 put a premium on marriage by allowing 
married men four times as much land as unmarried men, while 
Austin had previously required ten single men to unite into a 
‘*family’’ to obtain a league, the headright of a married man. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate Austin’s labors in the 
early years of the colony. A letter to the political chief in 1826 
gives a clue to their character and variety. He had left San 
Felipe on April 4 to point out some land recently conceded to 
one of the state officials and had been detained by excessive 
rains and swollen streams until April 29. On May 1 he had be 
gun the trial of an important case that had lasted seven days; 
at the same time he had had to entertain a delegation of the 
Tonkaway Indians and make preparations for a campaign 
against another tribe; to talk to and answer questions of many 
‘*foreigners’’ who had come to look at the country, explaining 
and translating the federal constitution and some of the laws 
for them; to receive and pass upon applications for land, hear 
reports and issue instructions to surveyors; and to correspond 
with superior civil and military officers. This, May 8, his first 
free day since returning, was mail day, and he had received two 
communications and dispatched five." Too much of his time, he 

once complained, was consumed in settling ‘‘neighborhood dis- 
putes about cows and calves,’’* but it was the patience with 

: which he devoted himself to the minutiae of the colony as well 
as his intelligence and ability in more important things that 
accounts for his suecess. During these years he gathered by 
painstaking surveys and personal observations data for a map 
of Texas, published by Tanner in 1829; charted Galveston bay 
and the several harbors and navigable rivers of the state; pro- 
moted trade with the United States and kept a stream of immi- 
grants flowing into the colony; encouraged the erection of gins 
and sawmills and the establishment of schools; and exercised 
throughout a most remarkable influence over the legislature at 
Saltillo in matters affecting the interest of the colony. To men- 
tion but a few instances of this, he was responsible in consider- 
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21 Austin to political chief, May 8, 1826, general land office, Austin, Texas, 54: 26. 
22 Austin to Bell, April 16, 1830, Austin papers. 
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able degree for the liberal terms of the colonization law, his 
arguments prevented the constitutional abolition of slavery in 
1827 and secured the labor law of the next year permitting the 
continued introduction of slaves in the form of indented ser- 
vants, and in 1829 his desire to protect the colonists against suit 
for debts contracted before coming to the country found expres- 
sion in what we should now consider a somewhat sweeping home- 
stead law. He himself was a member of the legislature in 1831- 
1832, and was reélected in 1834 but was prevented from serving 
by his detention in Mexico.** 

Burdened as he was with the affairs of his own colony, he 
found time to answer the calls of others. He repeatedly exerted 
himself to obtain titles for families who had drifted in and set- 
tled on the eastern border of the province before the passage of 
the colonization law; and he was always ready to give other em- 
presarios the benefit of his knowledge and experience. DeWitt 
was deeply indebted to him for such success as he enjoyed, Bur- 
net drew heavily upon him, and Edwards received advice that 
ought to have saved him from the folly of the Fredonian rebel- 
lion. He perceived very clearly the mutual interest of all in the 
peaceful and rapid development of Texas, and, with the field 
so vast and the laborers so few, he weleomed every additional 
effort in the promotion of that end. Some of his fellow-em- 
presarios, however, without his vision and interest in the per- 
manent growth of the country, doubted his sincerity and blamed 
him for embarrassments and failures due to their own impa- 
tience, greed, and unwillingness to adapt themselves to Mexican 
racial characteristics and sensibilities. What was needed in 
Texas, he said, was ‘‘men, . . . not open mouthed politicians, 
nor selfish visionary speculators, nor jealous ambitious declam- 
itory demagogues who will irritate the public mind by inflam- 
itory criticisms about temporary evils and by indulging in vague 
surmises. We need men of enlightened judgement, disinter- 
ested prudence, and reflection, with a great stock of patience, 
unshaken perseverence and integrity of purpose. Men who will 
-almly put their shoulders to the wheel and toil for the good of 
others as well as for their own, and who will be contented to rise 
with the country without [trying] to force it forward prema- 


23 Each statement in this paragraph is based on abundance of manuscript sources 
in the Austin papers. 
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turely to overtop the genl. level of prosperity by undue individ- 
ual advancement. <A band of such men firmly linked together 
by bonds of mutual confidence and unity of purpose and ac- 
tion could and would make Texas the garden of North Amer- 
= 

He did not, of course, as we have seen, escape misconstruction 
by his own colonists, but this he philosophically recognized as 
inevitable and even necessary, in a way, to the success of the 
colony. ‘‘To have been universally popular amongst the set- 
tlers for the first two or three years,’’ he said, ‘‘ would have en- 
dangered all, for it would have excited vague jealousies in the 
[fear?] alone that I was conciliating popular favor in order to 
wield it in a particular way. To have been universally unpop- 
ular endangered all in another way, for it would have totally de 
stroyed that degree of popular confidence and character abroad 
which was necessary to draw emigration and it would also have 
deprived me of the power of controuling the settlers sufficiently 
to have prevented them from destroying themselves. . . The 
reflecting and worthy part of the settlers have always adhered 
to me firmly throughout. [The other class] abused me over their 
grog and at times have had weight enough to require humoring 
and management to keep within bounds, but they effectually re- 
moved all suspicion that I was courting the favor of a rabble for 
the purpose of wielding it, and in this they did me and the colony 
a service, though without knowing or intending it, and I used 
their abuse of me to advance the public good and establish my- 
self more firmly in the confidence of my rulers.’’** He was con- 
servative in declaring that the ‘‘reflecting and worthy part of 
the settlers’’ adhered to him, and they were always a vast ma- 
jority. They brought him their personal troubles and perplex- 
ities, and surrendered completely to his guidance in every crisis 
through which the colony passed. This was true in 1826, when 
he led them against Edwards’ rebellious ‘‘frontier republicans”’ 
at Nacogdoches; in 1829, when he obtained the exemption of 
Texas from President Guerrero’s emancipation decree; in 1830, 
when he reconciled them to the federal decree limiting immigra- 
tion from the United States, while taking steps to secure its sus- 
pension; in 1832, when, after the expulsion of Bustamante’s gar- 


24 Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin papers. 
25 Ibid. 
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risons from Texas during his absence, he convinced Colonel 
Mexia of their loyalty to the liberal party of Santa Anna; in 
1833, when they petitioned for the separation of Texas and 
Coahuila and sent him to Mexico to urge its approval; and, 
finally, in 1835, when they resisted Santa Anna’s encroachments 
on republican government, for without his advice and organiz- 
ing influence very few would have been ready then to take up 
arms. The revolution once begun, he was ealled to the com- 
mand of the army, much as Washington went to Cambridge, 
to quiet the claims of rival aspirants, and when order was 
established and the campaign under way they sent him to the 
United States to find money and munitions to maintain it. 

His control of the settlers in every essential movement as 
they increased from a few hundred in 1821 to many thousand 
in 1835 proves him a great leader. The confidence of Mexican 
officials despite their innate fear of Anglo-American expansion, 
which was constantly stimulated by the efforts of the United 
States to acquire Texas, proves him a diplomat of no mean abil- 
ity. With both, his success was due to his absolute honesty and 
fearless candor. 

His one purpose was the advancement of Texas. ‘‘I feel,’’ he 
said only a few months before his death, ‘‘a more lively interest 
for its welfare than can be expressed — one that is greatly supe- 
rior to all pecuniary or personal views of any kind. The pros- 
perity of Texas has been the object of my labors, the idol of my 
existence —it has assumed the character of a religion for the 
guidance of my thoughts and actions for fifteen years.’’* He 
sincerely believed until the beginning of 1836 that the best in- 
terest of Texas lay in its loyalty to Mexico, that the colonists 
and the government had, therefore, a common interest in its 
development, and he was the efficient apostle of that faith. He 
felt some fear of the outcome of republican government in Mex- 
ico, he knew that the people were not fitted for it, but hoped that 
they might stumble along until education and experience pre- 
pared them for it.” At the same time, as a prudent man would 


in his position, he sometimes contemplated a condition of 


anarchy or oppression that would render continued loyalty im- 


26 Austin to General E. P. Gaines, July 27, 1836, Austin papers. 
27 Austin to Carr, March 4, 1829, Austin papers. 
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possible. In such a contingency, though he shrank from it, he 
favored independence; never, until shortly before his death, 
was he in favor of annexation to the United States. As an ‘‘in- 
dependent speck in the galaxy of nations,’’ he wrote in 1829, 
‘*Hurope will gladly receive our cotton and sugar ete. on advan- 
tageous terms in exchange for ‘untariffed’ manufactured ar- 
ticles. We should be too contemptible to excite the jealousy of 
the Northern mammoth, and policy and interest would induce 
Europe to let us alone. I deem it to be more than probable that 
the great powers would all unite in garanteeing the Independ- 
ence of little Texas. There are many powerful reasons why it 
would be to their interest to do it.’’** On his attitude toward 
annexation there is an abundance of material from 1830 to 1835, 
and there can be no doubt of his sincerity.*® This conclusion 
does not rest alone on an interpretation of Austin’s own state- 
ments, for in 1834 Anthony Butler attributed to him his failure 
to buy Texas.* Two reasons for opposing annexation Austin 
gives: the land system of the United States and slavery. ‘‘If 
that Govt. should get hold of us and introduce its land system, 
thousands who are now on the move and who have not yet 
secured titles would be totally ruined. The greatest misfortune 
that could befall Texas at this moment would be a sudden change 
by which any of the emigrants would be thrown upon the liber 
ality of the Congress of the United States of the North.’’ 
This he wrote to his brother-in-law in 1830. A few months later 
he wrote that he ‘‘should oppose a union with the United States 
without some guarantees, amongst them I should insist on the 
perpetual exclusion of slavery from this country.’’** No doubt 
the tariff figured in his consideration, and it is evident, too, that 
he believed that a strong population in Texas would ultimately 
wield such an influence with the government as to be freer under 
Mexico than under the United States. 

Austin’s views on slavery, despite the quotation just read, and 

28 Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin papers. 


29 On Austin’s attitude toward independence see article by Barker in the Quarterly 
of the Texas state historical association, 13: 257-284. 

30 Butler to McLane, July 13, 1834, state department manuscripts, despatches from 
agents to Mexico, volume 6. 

31 Austin to Perry, March 28, 1830, Austin papers. 

32 Austin to Henry Austin, June 1, 1830, Austin papers. 

33 See, for example, Austin to Wharton, April 24, 1829, Austin papers. 
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a number of other expressions equally unequivocal, require ex- 
planation. He successfully opposed constitutional emancipa- 
tion in 1827, urged in vain at the same time that immigrants be 
permitted to continue bringing slaves from the United States, 
obtained the withdrawal of Guerrero’s emancipation decree in 
1829, and declared in 1835 that Texas must be a slave state. 
The contradiction is more apparent than real, but when all is 
said some inconsistency remains. The truth seems to be that 
he did deplore slavery, but that he recognized its economic neces- 
sity in the development of Texas. Most of his colonists were 
naturally to be expected from the neighboring slave states, but 
slave owners would not come if forbidden to bring their slaves, 
and others who did come would be greatly hampered by the ab- 
sence of free labor. About the time of this letter he seems to 
have felt that a satisfactory compromise might be reached by 
the labor law of 1828, which, in effect, established the peonage 
system of Mexico. He wrote in 1831, ‘‘ Negroes can be brought 
here under indentures, as servants, but not as slaves. This 
question of slavery is a difficult one to get on with. It will ulti- 
mately be admitted, or the free negroes will be formed by law 
into a separate and distinct class—the laboring class. Color 
forms a line of demarkation between them and the whites. The 
law must assign their station, fix their rights and their disabili- 
ties and obligations — something between slavery and freedom, 
but neither the one nor the other. Either this or slavery in full 
must take place. Which is best? Quien sabe? It is a difficult 
and dark question.’’** In 1832 the labor law was modified, lim- 
iting contracts thereafter to ten years,—hence, perhaps, his 
declaration for slavery in 1835. His defense of existing slavery 
in 1826-1827, it should be added, was based on what he consid- 
ered guaranteed vested right, his original contract with the 
Spanish government, under which his first families were intro- 
duced, having recognized slavery by augmenting a settler’s 
headright in proportion to the number of slaves he owned.” 

I have tried to present in this short paper something of the 
personality of Austin as he revealed himself in his work. He 
was a grave, gentle, kindly man, charitable, tolerant, affection- 


+ Austin to Mrs. Holley (copy), July 19, 1831, Austin papers. 


5 There is much material on the subject of this sentence; see for example Austin 
to ayuntamiento of Bexar, August 14, 1826, general land office, 57: 96. 
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ate and loyal, naturally impulsive but restrained by habit, sensi 
tive, lonely, and given too much, perhaps, to introspection. He 
enjoyed social companionship, but his position set him apart 
from the colonists and made close friendships with them difficult 
and rare. He smoked, danced now and then, loved music (he 
played the flute in his younger days), and his bills show occa 
sional charges for whiskey, brandy, and wine. He was well edu 
eated, widely read for his opportunities, and a clear thinker. 
His letters in their straightforward precision and naturalness 
remind one of Franklin. He worked incessantly, unselfishly, 
and generally most patiently. In short, he appears to me a lov 
able human character, with many charming qualities. 

On returning from his mission to the United States in the 
summer of 1836 he was persuaded to be a candidate for the pres 
idency. He consented with indifference and took his defeat 
by Houston with equanimity. He had been absent from the 
country for the better part of three years on public business, 
part of the time in a Mexican prison; his personal affairs wer 
greatly neglected, and he welcomed the prospect of leisure to 
put them in order. However, when his victorious rival asked 
him to be secretary of state, he consented, in the belief that he 
could be useful in bringing the infant republic to the favorable 
notice of the older governments. As usual he immersed himself 
in public duties to the utter neglect of self; and died from over 
work and exposure on December 27, 1836. For fifteen years he 
had held the destiny of Texas in the hollow of his hand, and, 
characteristically, his last conscious thought was of its welfare. 
He waked from a dream thinking that the United States had 
recognized its independence, and died in that belief.” His death 
thus, at the age of only forty-three, on the eve of the fruition of 
all his labors, with the country redeemed from the wilderness 
and others assuming the burden of responsibility that had de 
prived him of home, wife, and family, is one of fate’s grim 
ironies —a distressing personal tragedy. 

EvuGeNeE C. Barker 
University or Texas 
Austin, TEexas 
36 Austin to Gail Borden, Jr. [ August, 1836], Austin papers, miscellaneous. 


37 George L. Hammeken, ‘‘ Recollections of Stephen F. Austin,’’ in Southwestern 
historical quarterly, 20: 380. 











TERRITORIAL LEGISLATION BY GOVERNOR AND 
JUDGES 


The ordinance of 1787 contained a remarkable provision for 
legislation in the northwest territory until it should reach a pop- 
ulation sufficient to entitle it to the second grade of government 
with an elected assembly and legislative council. This provi- 
sion was that ‘‘the Governor and Judges, or a majority of them, 
shall adopt and publish in the districts such laws of the original 
states, civil and criminal, as may be necessary and best suited 
to the circumstances of the district, and report them to Congress 
from time to time which shall prevail in said district until the 
organization of the General Assembly, unless disapproved of by 
Congress.’’ 

The same provision was carried into the governments pro- 
vided by congress for the territory of the United States south 
of the river Ohio in 1790, for the territory of Mississippi in 
1798, Indiana in 1800, Michigan in 1805, and Illinois in 1809, and 
this extraordinary form of legislative body, uniting the execu- 
tive and judiciary in a legislature, lasted for periods ranging 
from two years in the case of Mississippi, to nineteen years in 
the case of Michigan. A survey of the way in which this sys- 
tem worked, violating as it did the fundamental principle of the 
separation of powers, may be of interest. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY 


The same congress which adopted the ordinance of 1787, on 
October 5 following elected Arthur St. Clair governor, and 
Winthrop Sargent secretary of the new territory, and on Octo- 
ber 16 elected three judges,— Samuel Holden Parsons, John 
Armstrong, and James Mitchell Varnum, thus completing the 
organization. It was not until July 15, 1788, however, at Mari- 
etta, that the governor together with two of the judges — Par- 
sons and Varnum— met for the first time in the capacity of a 
legislature. 

The first legislative act was entitled ‘‘A law for regulating 
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and establishing the militia . . . By his Excelleney Arthur 
St. Clair Esquire, Governor & Commander in chief & by the hon 
ourable Samuel Holden Parsons and James Mitchell Varnum 
Esquires, Judges.’’? 

This act did not purport to be adopted in whole or in part 
from the laws of any one or more of the original states, nor was 
it in fact so adopted. It was drawn by Judges Parson and Var 
num and passed as an absolutely original act. A few days later 
the same judges sent to the governor a draft of a bill relating to 
estates held in common, and on July 29 the governor replied, 
severely criticising the proposed law; this apparently ended the 
project. In the letter Governor St. Clair expressed a doubt 
whether the existing legislature was competent to originate such 
a law, as they were empowered only to adopt laws.’ 

He further said: ‘‘I suspect we are overpassing the line of 
our duty in forming new laws in any case; and when we do, the 
necessity of the case only can be our justification. The Ordi 
nance of Congress empowers us to adopt and publish such laws 
of the original States, criminal and civil, as may be necessary 
and best suited to the circumstances of the district. In depart 
ing from that rule, we certainly expose ourselves to censure from 
Congress, and besides, there may be some doubt of the validity 
of such laws as we adopt and publish under any other. 

‘*T agree to the militia law fully, under the impression of these 
sentiments, because the necessity of self-defense must supersede 
other considerations. ’’* 

To this the judges replied on the following day discussing at 
some length the question whether in the adoption and publica 
tion of laws they were literally confined to the laws of the old 
states; they were of the opinion that a strict and liberal con- 
struction of the ordinance would defeat its purpose. In a new 
colony many prospects and objects arose to which old countries 

1 Laws of the territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio river, passed at 
the first session of the general assembly begun and held at Cincinnati, on Monday the 
16th day of September A. D. 1799; also certain laws enacted by the governor and 
judges of the territory from the commencement of the government to December 
1792 . . . (Cineinnati, 1800), 1833. 

2 The St. Clair papers: the life and public services of Arthur St. Clair, soldier of 


the revolutionary war; president of the continental congress; and governor of the 


Northwest territory; with his correspondence and other papers (Smith ed. 
nati, 1882), 2: 67. 
8 Ibid., 2: 68. 
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were strangers. The clause in question admitted of two con- 
structions; one, that they could adopt entire laws of any of the 
old states, literatim et verbatim, mutatis et mutandis, for their 
state only; the other that they could take such parts of any par- 
ticular law as were necessary, and by inference, different parts 
of different laws of two or more states upon the same subject 
and in that event the diction should be rendered uniform. The 
element of necessity referred to in the governor’s letter could 
have no application if a literal construction were to be followed. 

In view of all the conditions they came to the conclusion that 
they were entitled to adopt such laws as were necessary and best 
suited to the district, provided they were not repugnant to the 
laws of original states or of some one or more of them. All 
laws adopted by them were subject to the negative of congress 
and to the necessity that the governor and two of the judges, or 
that all of the judges should agree.* 

On August 7 the governor replied to these contentions in a 
long letter. He had a high conception of the governor’s posi- 
tion and dignity, and the suggestion in the judges’ letter that a 
law might be adopted by the three judges without the governor 
did not at all meet with his approval. While conceding that the 
punctuation in the ordinance favored the judges’ construction, 
he believed that congress intended that the assent of the gov- 
ernor should be necessary to the adoption of any law, and that 
the phase in question should be construed as if it read: 

‘“‘The Governor and the judges, or a majority of them, pro- 
vided the Governor be one of that majority, shall [adopt and 
publish laws], ete.’’ He also strongly dissented from the posi- 
tion that they had power to make a law consisting of different 
parts of laws of different states and to change the diction.° 

This ended open differences on these matters, and no further 
question about their powers was raised until May, 1795, when 
the governor and two judges—Symmes and Turner—met at 
Cincinnati, and between May 28 and August 26 adopted and 
made thirty-five laws, most of them purporting to be adoptions 
from the Pennsylvania code, and being the first laws of the ter- 
ritory which followed the ideas of the governor.* 

4 St. Clair papers, 2: 70. 

5 Ibid., 2: 74. 


6 Tbid., 2: 353. 
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This session was preceded with a lengthy address by the gov- 
ernor to the judges, and a reply by them. In his address the gov- 
ernor alluded to his interchange of views with the former judges 
upon their powers to adopt or make laws, and he adhered to the 
views then expressed by him which he argued had received a 
confirmation in the fact that at the last session of congress the 
house passed a bill disapproving the acts passed in 1792, which 
failed to pass the senate only because that body considered the 
acts void without any action on the part of congress.’ He there- 
fore advised a repeal of all the laws which had been passed, and 
the adoption of new ones from some or all the original states. 
Judges Symmes and Turner replied promptly that they had 
always been of the opinion that the language of the ordinance 
was properly capable of the construction that the governor and 
judges had the power either to adopt or make laws, but in view 
of his report of the action of congress and its sentiments they 
were willing to meet him on the ground of adoption only of laws. 
From a reiteration in his address of his claims to negative an 
act, they dissented absolutely.® 

Eleven laws were passed at a legislative session held in April 
and May, 1798; these were the last legislative acts of the gov- 
ernor and judges, as the territory passed to the second grade of 
government the following winter. 

In accordance with the provisions of the ordinance the laws of 
the territory were sent to the government at Washington; those 
passed in 1788 and 1790, in the winter of 1791-1792, and on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1792, they were laid before the house of representa- 
tives. On February 27 they were referred to a special com- 
mittee,® and on March 5 the laws passed in 1791 which had in the 
meantime been received at Washington were referred to the 
same committee.” The report of the committee was considered 
on March 23 and the bill ordered to be brought in to carry out the 
report.’ On May 8 this bill was passed by the house, sent to the 
senate, passed there, and approved the same day by the pres- 
ident.” 

7In this statement the governor was mistaken. See below. 

8 St. Clair papers, 2: 363 ff. 

® Annals of congress, 2 congress, 1 session, 428. 

10 [bid., 2 congress, 1 session, 434. 


11 Ibid., 481. 
12 [bid., 601, 140. 
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This act disapproved and thereby nullified an act passed by 
the governor and judges December 27, 1788, and by necessary 
inference, since all the laws passed up to that time were consid- 
ered, approved all the others. It may be well to notice that the 
law disapproved of was opposed, not because it was a law made 
instead of adopted, but because it provided a statute of limita- 
tion on certain actions which would not operate fairly and uni- 
formly. 

On January 21, 1794, the laws passed in 1792 were sent to con- 
gress and in the senate were referred to a committee which on 
April 18 recommended that they be referred to the next session 
of congress; this was done.” 

In the house the committee to which the laws were referred 
reported May 24, 1794, in favor of disapproving all the laws on 
the ground that they were passed by the governor and judges 
‘fon the idea that they were possessed generally of legislative 
power and either have not in whole or in part been adopted from 
laws of the original states.’’'* Congress adjourned until the fol- 
lowing November before any action was taken on this report. 

The house considered the report on February 12, 1795, and 
amended it by excluding all reference to the reasons stated in 
the report.*® 

On February 16, a joint resolution disapproving all the acts 
except one, but without stating any reason therefor, passed the 
house and was sent to the senate; there it was referred to a spe- 
cial committee which on February 21st reported in favor of the 
senate’s not coneurring in the resolution, and on the same day 
the senate adopted the report which disposed of the matter.*® 
The fifteenth of January, 1799, a resolution was offered in the 
senate for the appointment of a committee to examine the laws 
adopted in the northwest territory and to report how far they 
were ‘‘authorized or expedient,’’ and on January 18, a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the laws and report how far 
they were ‘‘expedient,’’*’ but no report was ever made or any 
further action taken. This was the last time the acts of the gov- 


13 Annals of congress, 3 congress, 1 session, 84. 
14 American state papers: miscellaneous, 1: 82. 


15 Annals of congress, 3 congress, 2 session, 1214. 
16 Tbid., 380. 


17 [bid., 5 congress, 3 session, 2202-2203. 
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ernor and judges of the northwest territory were acted upon in 
any manner by congress. 


MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY 

The act creating Mississippi territory was approved April 7, 
1789; Winthrop Sargent, then secretary of the northwest terri- 
tory, was appointed governor and William McGuire, Peter B. 
Bruin, and Daniel Tilton, the judges. The governor left Cincin- 
nati for his new post about July 1, arriving at Natchez August 
6. Judge Bruin lived in the territory, but Judge Tilton did not 
arrive until January, 1799, and Judge MeGuire not until the 
July following. Two judges, however, together with the gov 
ernor were sufficient to constitute the legislative body, and the 
first legislative act bears date February 28, 1799, and is entitled 
‘*A law establishing militia.’’ It does not purport to be taken 
from or based upon the laws or code of any other state. 

In a letter written March 13, 1799, to Timothy Pickering, sec- 
retary of state, Governor Sargent said: ‘‘We are at length leg- 
islating, but destitute of the laws of the several states, we neces- 
sarily make instead of adopting them, the right to which has 
heretofore been a question.’’ ** 

Judge Tilton left for his former home in May, 1799, and Judge 
MeGuire arrived in July; the second legislative session began 
the following September. In the spring of 1800 Judge Tilton 
returned, and on May 5 the third legislative session was held, 
on which occasion the governor formally addressed the legisla- 
ture, consisting of himself and the two judges, in a written mes 
sage. In the meantime for various reasons an active opposition 
to the governor had arisen; a convention was held and an agent 
appointed to present to congress the dissatisfaction of those rep- 
resented in the convention, and January 13, 1800, a petition was 
presented to the house of representatives stating that the form 
of government which had been enacted by congress for Missis- 
sippi territory was bad in theory and worse in practice: that the 
executive, legislative, and judicial authorities, carefully sepa- 
rated and limited by the constitutions of the older states, were 
mingled in the hands of three or four individuals, and that this 


18 Mississippi territorial archives, 1798-1808 (Rowland ed.— Nashville, 1905), 
1: 110. 
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immense power had not been exercised with liberality or benef- 
icence, and in some instances the provisions of the ordinance 
and of the constitution of the United States had not been fol- 
lowed. The petition prayed that although the territory lacked 
the number of inhabitants necessary to entitle it, under the ordi- 
nance, to the second grade of government, congress would adopt 
the legislation needed to permit it to take this step at once.” 
Various complaints had also been made directly to the governor 
that he and the judges had wrongfully undertaken to frame laws 
instead of adopting them from other states. 
In his message the governor took the opportunity to refer to 
these matters, and said that he would not hesitate to concur in 
making any statutory laws, although he would prefer exact adop- 
tion from any of the original states when such provision would 
sufficiently apply.” 
On one oceasion Judges Bruin and Tilton drafted, signed, and 
sent a bill to the governor for his approval. He returned it with 
his express disapproval, however, and the judges seem to have 
accepted his position as fatal to the bill, for it was never treated 
or published as a law. 
On June 15, 1800, Governor Sargent wrote a long letter to 
John Marshall,” then secretary of state, referring fully to the 
various charges in the petition in regard to the special charge of 
making instead of adopting laws, he said: ‘‘We began legis- 
lating with the Laws of the Northwestern Territory only — They i 
had been long subject to the disapprobation of the Honourable | 
Congress and daring not to doubt their attention we believed 
them good.’’ : 
In another letter to Marshall on August 25,” he returned to 
. the charge that the governor and judges were ‘‘making’’ laws, 
. and said that they were very willing to admit it; that he, as sec- 
retary of the northwestern territory and acting governor, had 
fully concurred with the judges that they were a complete legis- 
lative body; that they never hesitated to manifest this to con- 
gress, and that the laws which had been enacted there as early 





19 American state papers: miscellaneous, 1: 203. 


20 Mississippi territorial archives, 1: 231. 
21 Tbid., 1: 243. 
22 Tbid., 1: 268. 
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as 1788 demonstrated this, and that these laws which were reg 
ularly transmitted to the general government were only disap- 
proved in one solitary instance, thus evincing the perfect con- 
fidence of congress with them in sentiment upon that very im- 
portant subject. And as further evidence that this attitude was 
the proper construction of the ordinance he cited the fact that 
in 1792 congress passed an act referring to the laws ‘‘that have 
been or may hereafter be enacted by the Governor and Judges,’’ 
which provided that the governor and judges were ‘‘authorized 
to repeal their laws by them made’’ and therefrom inferred their 
most incontestible right to the very essential and statutory meas- 
ure of enacting as well as adopting laws. 

Two months before this, however, on June 24, congress had 
passed an act providing a legislative body for the territory, and 
no further meetings of the governor and judges were held. 

The laws passed prior to June, 1799, were sent to Washing- 
ton and transmitted by the president February 14, 1800, to the 
house of representatives, which referred them to the committee 
having in charge the petition and remonstrances from Missis- 
sippi territory. On May 8 the committee reported a resolution 
recommending the disapproval of two of the laws.** The next 
day the resolution was passed and sent to the senate, which on 
May 12 referred it to a committee; this body the next day re- 
ported an amendment which recited the provision in the ordi- 
nance conferring legislative power and drew therefrom the con- 
clusion that the governor and judges could only adopt and pub- 
lish existing laws from state codes; as it plainly appeared that 
these laws had been enacted, not adopted, it was important to 
correct such a practice, and the amendment accordingly provided 
that all the acts enacted from the commencement of the territory 
to June 30, 1799, should be disapproved.** The senate, however, 
disagreed to the amendment, and postponed further considera- 
tion until the next session ;* it never again took it up. 

On January 1, 1801, the president sent to congress the laws 
passed by the governor and judges from June 30 to December 
31, 1799, but no action was taken by either house. 


28 American state papers: miscellaneous, 1: 214. 
24 Annals of congress, 6 congress, 1 session, 182. 


25 Ibid. 
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In all, thirty-nine laws were enacted by the governor and 
judges of the Mississippi territory, all violating the technical 
letter of the ordinance, but having the tacit approval of con- 
gress. 

SOUTHWEST TERRITORY 

This territory was created by act of May 26, 1790. On June 
17, 1790, the president appointed William Blount governor, and 
David Campbell and John MeNairy judges of the new territory. 
They did not meet in legislative session for more than two years, 
and their first legislative act was passed November 20, 1792. A 
second act was passed March 13, 1793. 

Although the territory did not pass to the second stage of gov- 
ernment until December, 1793, the above were the only acts 
passed by the legislative body, and in those no reference was 
made to their being adopted from the codes or laws of other 
states. 

On February 7, 1794, the law passed March 13, 1793, together 
with three ordinances, was sent by the president to congress. 
In the senate it was referred to a select committee which recom- 
mended on February 11 that ‘‘Congress do not disapprove of 
the same,’’ and the senate agreed to this report.” In the house 
no action was taken. The first act was never brought to the at- 
tention of congress. 

INDIANA TERRITORY 

Indiana territory was created by an act of congress May 7, 
1800, with a government similar in all important respects to that 
of the northwest territory of which it had formed a part. Will- 
iam Henry Harrison, who had been secretary of the northwest 
territory since the departure of Sargent to Mississippi, was ap- 
pointed governor, and William Clark, Henry Vanderburg, and 
John Griffin, judges. Their first legislative session was held at 
Vincennes January 12, 1801, continuing until January 26, when 
they adjourned, having adopted seven laws and three resolu- 
tions. 

All the laws except the repealing acts purported to be adopted 
from some state code or from the codes of more than one state. 

Five of the laws used the codes of two states and one those of 
three states. Virginia was the favorite, eleven laws being taken 


26 Annals of congress, 3 congress, 1 session, 43. 
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in whole or in part from that state. Pennsylvania came next 
with five laws in part or whole to its credit, followed by Ken- 
tucky with three and New York and northwest territory each 
with one. 

Other legislative sessions were held in 1802-1803. September 
11, 1804, Governor Harrison issued a proclamation that Indiana 
had passed into the second grade of government, and no further 
legislative sessions of the governor and judges were held. 

On February 14, 1803, the president sent to congress the laws 
of Indiana passed from January, 1801, to February, 1802. In 
the same year, December 8, the president sent all the laws which 
had been adopted since the last communication, but in neither 
house was any action taken. 


MICHIGAN TERRITORY 


Michigan territory was created by act of January 11, 1805, 
but by the terms of the law the new government did not take 
effect until July 1 following. The president appointed General 
William Hull governor, and as judges, Samuel Huntington, A. B. 
Woodward, and Frederick Bates. Huntington did not accept 
and John Griffin, then judge in Indiana was appointed; he did 
not take office, however, until the following year. 

The first legislative session began July 2, 1805, with the gov- 
ernor and two judges present, and ended October 8, 1805; dur- 
ing this time thirty-four laws were adopted. The question arose 
early in the session whether they were limited to adopting laws 
from the thirteen original states, or might use the laws of any of 
the states which came into existence before the territory of 
Michigan was created, and Judge Woodward, to whom the ques- 
tion was referred, brought in a report which was adopted favor- 
ing the latter view.” 

The position insisted upon by Governor St. Clair of the north 
west territory that the governor’s affirmative vote was neces- 
sary to the adoption of any law did not meet with favor in Mich- 
igan and in one instance at least a law was adopted against the 
express disapproval of Governor Hull.” 

The second legislative session was held beginning September 


27 Michigan pioneer and historical collections (Lansing, 1892-), 8: 603. 
28 Ibid., 31: 563. 
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6, 1806, and between that date and the cessation of political pow- 
ers caused by the capture of Detroit in 1812 ninety laws were 
adopted. In many of the statutes each section ends by ‘‘The 
same being adopted from the laws of the original states, to-wit, 
Seer rere eee ......as far as neces- 
sary and suitable to the circumstances of the Territory of Mich- 
igan,’’ and in other cases the clause above quoted appears only 
at the end of the law. 

In many, if not most cases, this phrase was an empty one and 
did not express the real facts, which were that the act was really 
drawn to fit the supposed needs of Michigan and was indepen- 
dent of any other law or code, although it might be based upon 
some of the same general ideas. It is undoubtedly true that all 
the words used in any section could have been found in the laws 
of the states referred to, but in any proper sense it was untrue. A 
citizen of Detroit, very hostile to the governor and judges, wrote 
to the Pittsburgh Commonwealth in 1807 the following amusing 
description of the way in which the governor and judges pre- 
pared the laws. ‘‘They parade the laws of the original states 
before them on the table and cull letters from the laws of Mary- 
land, syllables from the laws of Virginia, words from the laws 
of New York, sentences from the laws of Pennsylvania, verses 
| from the laws of Kentucky and chapters from the laws of Con- 

necticut; as far as suitable to the circumstances of Michigan.’’ *’ 

The problems arising out of the construction of the language 
of the ordinance giving legislative powers had been realized by 
the governor and judges and under the leadership of Judge 
Woodward had been boldly faced and settled. While in Wash- 
ington, after the first legislative session, Judge Woodward wrote 
to Madison, secretary of state, in May, 1806, that in legislating 
they had construed the ordinance to mean: first, the governor 
was merely a member of the legislative body, with the same pow- 
ers—and no more—as those of other members; second, the 
word ‘‘laws’’ included parts of laws, hence it was not necessary 
for the legislative body to adopt the whole of a law from one 
state —it might take different parts of the same law from dif- 
ferent states; third, the word ‘‘necessary”’ gave them the power 
of omitting any part of a law whatever; fourth, the words, 


29 Pittsburgh Commonwealth, September 16, 1807. 
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‘‘suited to the circumstances of the district’? entitled them to 
change in many particulars any law they might adopt; fifth, 
‘‘original states’’ meant all states existing when Michigan be 
came a territory. Under this construction of powers their ac 
tions were consistent.* 

Congress, however, had had before it at that time for several 
months the views of the governor and judges upon the subject 
of legislation. The total destruction of Detroit by fire just be 
fore the new government arrived naturally brought about condi- 
tions which existed nowhere else, and called for legislation by 
congress regarding titles in the settlement. On October 10, 
1805, Governor Hull and Judge Woodward united in a report to 
President Jefferson, who laid it before congress December 23. 

In the report they took occasion to say that the strict adoption 
of any code or even of any one law was impossible. The pos 
session of all the codes, if it were possible, and a complete 
acquaintance with them would prove ineffective, or in many very 
simple cases a strict precedent would be searched for in vain. <A 
desirable object must often be abandoned for want of a prece 
dent that would apply and often, if attempted, might be defeated 
from a want of a strict correspondence between the law made 
and the precedent from which it professed to be adopted. The 
real security, after all, rested in the control of congress which 
could correct any law which gave dissatisfaction. 

Congress never expressed any dissent from these principles 
and the governor and judges might well have thought, after the 
attention of congress had been so clearly challenged to this view 
of the matter, that they were justified in continuing their course 
in legislating. In fact, congress disapproved but one act passed 
by them, and it took that action, not on account of the method of 
enactment, but entirely because the particular law met with 
financial and banking opposition within the outside of congress. 

On January 5, 1807, the president laid before both houses of 
congress the laws which had been passed in Michigan during 
1805.** In the senate they were referred to a select committee 
which reported four days later recommending that the senate 


80 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 31: 562. 
81 American state papers: public lands, 1: 247. 
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should not disapprove of the laws, but no action was taken; * in 
the house the laws were referred to a select committee which 
took no action.** The laws passed in 1806 were received from the 
president February 12 and referred to the same committee.** On 
February 24, Mr. Quincy of the committee presented a bill dis- 
approving of the act adopted September 19, 1806, incorporating 
the Detroit bank;** four days later this bill was considered, 
passed, and sent to the senate,*’ which passed it March 3. No 
other action was taken by congress upon any laws passed by the 
Michigan governor and judges, and that body continued to legis- 
late until a legislative council was provided by act of congress in 
1823. The last legislative act of the governor and judges in 
Michigan, and the last one in any part of the United States, was 
the adoption of a law June 3, 1822, signed by Governor Cass and 
Judges Woodward and Witherell; strangely enough it did not 
purport to be adopted from the laws of any state. 


ILLINOIS TERRITORY 


This territory was created by act of congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 3, 1809; on March 7 of that year President Madison com- 
missioned Nathaniel Pope of Louisiana territory, secretary in 
and for the Illinois territory, and in the absence of Governor 
Edwards, who did not receive his commission until April 24, 
Pope began his official duties on April 28, 1809. 

The first legislative act in the territory was on June 13, 1809, 
when the governor and two of the judges passed a resolution de- 
claring the laws of the Indiana territory to be in force in Illinois. 
The same body passed three laws June 16 and one on June 19. 
During July eight laws were passed, two of which purported to 
be adopted from the Kentucky code. Another law was passed 
December 22. During 1810 twelve laws were passed of which 
four were repealing laws, two were adopted from the Kentucky 
code, two from the Virginia code, and two were apparently 
framed without reference to any state laws. 

In 1811 the legislature passed eight laws, of which two were 

83 Annals of congress, 29. 

34 Ibid., 253. 

35 Ibid., 482. 


36 Jbid., 619. 
87 Tbid., 657. 
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repealing acts, two were adopted from Kentucky, one from 
Pennsylvania, one from South Carolina, and two were not 
adopted from any state. The last legislative act of the gov 
ernor and judges was taken November 29, 1811,°° although the 
territory did not pass to the second stage of government until 
late in the following year; members of the assembly being elected 
in October and the first meeting of the elected legislature being 
held at Kaskaskia November 25, 1812. None of these laws were 
reported to congress. 

It will be observed that the practice in Illinois regarding adop- 
tion of laws varied. Out of 33 laws passed, 14 were adopted and 
in each such instance the law purported to be adopted from the 
code of some one particular state. 

The last government to have a legislature constituted of a gov- 
ernor and judges was that of Michigan, which ended in 1824, 
and that territory was the only one whose legislative acts passed 
by governor and judges ever came before the courts for judicial 
construction as to the extent of the power granted by the ordi- 
nance of 1787. 

In December, 1817, the governor and judges of Michigan 
passed an act incorporating the bank of Michigan. It purported 
to be adopted from the laws of New York, Ohio, and Massachu- 
setts, but in fact was drawn to meet the situation in Michigan, 
and had only a general resemblance to any law in any one of 
the three states specified. 

The bank began business in January, 1819, and was a success- 
ful and important institution for more than twenty years. In 
February, 1828, it brought suit in Albany, New York, against 
John R. Williams, its first president. The chief defense was 
that the act incorporating the bank was not valid; that it was a 
law enacted, not adopted from the laws of other states as re- 
quired by the ordinance of 1787. Thus there was brought into 
controversy the very point which had been debated in the North- 
west, Mississippi, and Michigan territories. 

The cireuit court having decided in favor of the bank, the case 
was appealed to the supreme court of the state; it affirmed the 
decision of the lower court.*° 

38 Laws of the territory of Illinois, 1809-1811 (Bulletin of the Illinois State His- 
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39 5 Wend., 480. 
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The defendant removed the case to the court of appeals where 
it was heard in 1831.*° Several opinions were filed, but all agreed 
in the result which was affirmance of the decision of the supreme 
court. 

The opinion of Senator Sherman considered the meaning of 
the words ‘‘enact”’ and ‘‘adopt’’ and the claim that the governor 
and judges had power only to adopt a law entire from the laws 
of one state, but concluded that if they did not adopt a law con- 
taining greater powers than was contained in the laws from 
whence it was taken, they were within the limits of their powers. 

The only case in the United States courts in which was con- 
sidered the question of legislative power granted by the ord- 
nance of 1787 was the case of Peck v. Pease, decided in 1853.* 
In the course of the opinion Judge McLean said: ‘‘Under 
the first grade of the territorial government of Michigan, 
the governor and judges were authorized by the ordinance 
of 1787 to ‘adopt’ laws of the original states, for the government 
of the territory, and the law in question seems to have been 
adopted from the state of Vermont. They had no legislative 
power, consequently they had no power to modify or alter the 
laws they adopted.’’ 

As under the facts of this particular case the decision did not 
depend upon a statute passed by the governor and judges, the 
language quoted was really only a dictum and cannot be con- 
sidered binding authority. 

Wit L. Jenks 
Port Huron, Micnican 


407 Wend., 539. 
415 McLean (U. 8S.), 486. 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


The normal expectation of a reduced activity along historical 
lines as a result of American participation in the world war is 
scarcely borne out by an actual survey of this field. So firmly 
have the foundations of serious historical study been laid that 
the carefully planned programs of historical agencies which have 
gradually established their place in the work-a-day world are not 
easily disturbed. Equally important, perhaps, is the fact that 
a new use has been found for such organizations as the channel 
for an important national service in connection with the great 
upheaval. 

ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


It was even found that states without an official historical 
agency were handicapped in the performance of full patriotic 
service. Asa result of the suggestions of the national board for 
historical service, reénforced by the recommendations of the 
Ohio valley historical society and by local agencies, Governor 
James M. Cox of Ohio appointed an Ohio historical commission 
of twenty-three members headed by A. M. Schlesinger to direct 
the work of collecting and preserving materials bearing upon 
the part played by Ohio in the world war. Wisconsin, already 
organized for aggressive work along historical lines, even 
strengthened its organization in order to meet the new need. 
The state council of defense provided for a war history commis- 
sion whose function is that of gathering for permanent preser- 
vation all the material that can be obtained relating to Wiscon- 
sin’s share in the war. The state hopes to live up to its reputa- 
tion of possessing the most complete collection of historical ma- 
terials relating to the civil war of any state in the union. Plans 
have been made whereby the commission expects to codperate 
with county councils of defense, local libraries, historical socie- 
ties, and schools in this work of collecting and preserving mate- 
rials. The chairman of the commission is M. M. Quaife, diree- 
tor of the state historical society; John W. Oliver of the same 
organization has been named director of the commission. 
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The Michigan historical commission has closed its fifth and 
most successful year. The commission now has a fairly well 
organized series of publications which are issued in editions of 
2,900 copies and distributed free to the libraries and schools of 
Michigan and to such institutions outside the state as have ar- 
ranged for exchanges. Within the last year George N. Fuller 
has been given the title of secretary and editor and Floyd 
Streeter has been promoted to the position of archivist. The 
fifth annual report of the commission may be found in the 
January, 1918, issue of the Michigan history magazine, (pages 
04-57). 

The Indiana historical survey continues its activities along 
established lines. The department of Indiana history and ar- 
chives is arranging for the calendaring of the Lasselle and Tip- 
ton collections of manuscripts this spring and summer. 

The war has interfered only slightly with the celebration of 
centennial anniversary of the admission of the state of Illinois 
into the union. The Illinois centennial commission has assigned 
charge to Hugh S. Magill and he has aroused local interest 
throughout the state in the various features of the anniversary. 
A patriotic color has been given to the celebration by linking the 
past of the state with present day conditions and problems. 
The portrayal of episodes in Illinois history in pageantry is 
under the direction of Wallace Rice, who has been appointed 
pageant-writer. The five volume centennial history of Illinois 
will appear before the close of the year. Three of the volumes 
have already gone to press and a second issue of the preliminary 
volume surveying conditions in J/linois in 1818* appeared in 
January, 1918. This edition and the centennial history has been 
placed in the hands of a publisher under contract to furnish the 
work to the general public at the cost of publication. 

Karly in the year the Illinois catholic historical society was 
organized with a view of gathering together material for the 
history of the state, especially as regards the part the Catholies 
have taken in the discovery, exploration, progress, and develop- 
ment. William J. Onahan is president of the new organization, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago; the Illinois Catholic his- 
torical review has been inaugurated under the editorial diree- 


1 Reviewed ante, 4: 396-398. 
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tion of Joseph J. Thompson, of Chicago. The Jewish historical 
society of Lilinois has created a centennial celebration commit 
tee which is directing the preparation of a Centennial history of 
the Jews of Illinois. The Illinois state medical society is under 
taking to compile an Illinois state medical history. 


ACQUEBSITION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The state historical society of Wisconsin reports a library of 
409,848 titles on September 30, 1917, the increase for the preced 
ing year having been 12,559 items. Besides a number of minor 
groups of manuscript accessions, the society acquired an im- 
portant collection of private papers of Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
one of the active social reformers of the later nineteenth cen 
tury. A large collection of the papers of Increase Allen Lap- 
ham, the naturalist, has been added to the library. The society 
has also been aggressive in its collection of material pertaining 
to Wisconsin’s part in the European war. It has recently se 
cured a photostatie machine of the largest size with the view to 
copying the files of early American newspapers, particularly 
those published in the middle west. An arrangement has been 
made with the Missouri historical society for the reproduction 
of all files of Missouri newspapers still in existence down to the 
year 1825. Mr. Quaife hopes to be able to offer to the branch 
of the historical profession dealing with middle-western history 
the same sort of service that the Massachusetts historical socie- 
ty has been furnishing to eastern scholars. 

The Western Reserve historical society has added to its li- 
brary a number of bound volumes of newspapers, including the 
Cleveland Register for 1818, the Cleveland Herald, 1818-1825, 
the Buffalo Evening Post, 1851-1866, the New Richmond (Ohio) 
Philanthropist, 1836-1838, the Ravenna Star, 1832; and the 
Zanesville Visitor, 1837-1838. The more notable manuscript 
items secured by this organization are the private papers and 
correspondence of Theodore E. Burton, as yet unclassified; a 
collection of some 2,000 General Braxton Bragg papers which 
include a letter from C. L. Vallandigham to General Bragg ask- 
ing permission to enter the confederate lines and the official cor- 
respondence concerning this case, and secret confederate re- 
ports bearing on the organization of the union armies; a col- 
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lection of early Cleveland material principally concerned with 
John Walworth; twenty-two letters and documents bearing on 
Blennerhassett-Burr affairs; and a chest full of records of the 
Atlantic and Great Western railroad. 

The Indiana historical survey has systematized its scheme for 
the collection of newspaper material. The survey now receives 
and binds one paper from each county of the state; it has added 
200 volumes during the year. 

The Illinois historical survey of the university of Illinois has 
acquired a large collection of photostatic copies and manuscript 
transcripts from the French archives in Paris. The collection 
now numbers some 3,000 photostats and about 2,100 transcripts. 
All these pertain to the early history of the Mississippi val- 
ley. The survey has also purchased a set of transeripts from 
the archive of the Indies, Seville, relating to Spanish Louisiana, 
the Mississippi valley, and the revolutionary war. These docu- 
ments are being purchased from Mr. Charles H. Cunningham of 
Austin, Texas, who has already furnished 5,300 pages and is 
planning to supply approximately 500 pages a month. The sur- 
vey has also acquired a collection of clippings covering various 
phases of the labor movement, particularly in Chicago, since 
1870. One of the most important recent gains for historical re- 
search in Illinois is an arrangement with the trustees of Union 
Academy of Anna, Illinois, by which the Charles M. Willard 
newspaper collection of the academy was placed on deposit with 
the survey collections at Urbana. These newspapers include 
early nineteenth century files from New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the southern states, besides several important 
Illinois and Missouri items. 

PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 

The most important new venture of the year in the publica- 
tion of source material is represented by the Marietta college 
historical collections? which was launched in 1917 under the edi- 
torial direction of Archer B. Hulbert. Thus far the records of 
the original proceedings of the Ohio company have been issued 
in two volumes. A third volume entitled Ohio in the time 
of the confederation is progressing toward completion. To 


2 Reviewed ante, 4: 390-392. 
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make possible this important undertaking the Marietta 
historical commission was organized; the commission, of 
which Mr. Hulbert is chairman, acts as the publisher of the 
Collections. The Quarterly publication of the historical and 
philosophical society of Ohio contains some ‘‘ Letters of Thomas 
3oylston Adams,’’ a reprint of J. H. Daviess’ ‘‘View of the 
president’s conduct concerning the conspiracy of 1806,’’ and 
some ‘‘Selections from the William Greene papers.’’ Tract 
number 97 of the Western Reserve historical society prints fifty- 
seven letters and three contemporary maps from the John May 
collection of manuscripts under the title, ‘‘Side lights on the 
Ohio company of associates.’’ They are edited with an intro- 
duction by Elbert J. Benton. The Buffalo historical society 
has in preparation a volume of the journal and letters of Sam- 
uel Kirkland, missionary to the Seneca and Oneida, United 
States government agent, and founder of Hamilton college; with 
the society is codperating Hamilton college. The Mexican wa 
diary of George B. McClellan,’ which has been edited by W. 8. 
Myers (Princeton, 1917. 93 p.), suggests something of the typi- 
cal experiences of the troops from the middle west who served 
in the Mexican war. 

The publication activities of the Wisconsin historical society 
have gone forward with their customary dispatch. Volume 24 
of the Collections, Frontier retreat on the upper Ohio, 1779 
1781* has been edited by Louise P. Kellogg (Draper series, vol- 
ume 5, Madison, 1917. 459 p.). Volume 25 of the Collections, en 
titled An English settler in pioneer Wisconsin, comprising the 
papers of Edwin Bottomley, a pioneer farmer of Racine county, 
has been edited by M. M. Quaife and is just about ready to ap 
pear. (Madison, 1918). The second volume of the calendar 
series of the Draper collection, listing the thirty-four volumes of 
the Kentucky series, has been sent to the printer. <A ‘‘Consti- 
tutional series,’’ a civil war volume or two, and a volume of 
source material pertaining to Indian treaties in which Wiscon- 
sin was more or less directly concerned are among the projects 
being carried forward by the society at the present writing. 

The publication of Manuscripts from the Burton historical 


3 Reviewed ante, 4: 381-382. 
4To be reviewed later. 
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collection® has been continued under the editorship of M. Agnes 

Surton. Numbers four and five which have appeared during 
the year contain material pertaining in the main to Michigan 
history and early Indiana history. <A collection of the civil war 
letters of Washington Gardner appears in the October, 1917, 
number of the Michigan history magazine. The Michigan his- 
torical collections will be henceforth exclusively documentary. 
Selections from the ‘‘Journal’’ of John Sutherland, a prom- 
inent Indiana agriculturalist, were contributed by Ella Lonn to 
the Misstsstppr VaLLey Historica Review for December, 1917, 
pages 362-370. 

A valuable reprint of ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of Amer- 
ica’? may be found in the Minnesota history bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1917. This is a careful translation of a rare account of 
early Norwegian settlement in Illinois. An important contem- 
porary letter pertaining to the Alton riot in which Elijah P. 
Lovejoy was murdered in 1837, by Winthrop 8S. Gilman, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Godfrey and Gilman in whose warehouse 
Lovejoy stored his press, is printed in the Misstsstppr VaLLey 
HisroricaL Review for March, 1918 (pages 491-494). A volume 
of Uncollected letters of Abraham Lincoln® by Gilbert A. Tracy 
(Boston, 1917. 264 p.) contains important material for the Lin- 
coln student and for the historian of Illinois. 

The Illinois state historical library, after having suspended 
its publication activity to codperate in the centennial celebration 
has now made rather elaborate plans for the publication of 
Illinois sources. The celebration of the centennial has called 
out independent of the editor-in-chief and of the trustees the 
proposal for three volumes. The first two are to be products 
of the legislative reference bureau under the supervision of W. 
F. Dodd. The manuscript of one volume, a reprint of the three 
constitutions of Illinois with annotations and introduction, 
should be ready for the press within a few weeks. The second 
volume will be a reprint of the ‘‘Journal of the constitutional 
convention,’’ 1848, which was printed originally in the Spring- 
field Register. The third volume is a reprint of the territorial 
laws, beginning with those of the Northwest territory. <A vol- 


5 To be reviewed later. 
6 Reviewed ante, 4: 509-511. 
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ume of material pertaining to the life of Edward Coles has been 
suggested. A second volume of George Rogers Clark papers 
and additional volumes on the British period are in various 
stages of development. 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Annual report of the American historical association for 
1915 (Washington, 1917. 375 p.)* includes no papers which touch 
the field of western history. It does, however, include a report 
on historical societies in which the agencies to be found in the 
old northwest are listed. At the 1917 meeting of the associa- 
tion at Philadelphia two papers were read that concerned the 
history of the upper Mississippi valley: ‘‘Influence of wheat 
and cotton on Anglo-American relations during the civil war,’’ 
by Louis B. Schmidt, and ‘‘To what extent was George Rogers 
Clark in possession of the northwest at the close of the revolu- 
tion?’’ by J. A. James. The latter was read at the joint con- 
ference with the Mississippi valley historical association. 

The Proceedings of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion for 1916-1917 will be issued in an extra number of the Mis- 
sissippI VALLEY HistoricaL Review. The following are papers 
relating to the history of the upper Mississippi valley which 
will appear: ‘‘The coming of the circuit rider across the moun- 
tains,’’ by W. W. Sweet; ‘‘ Pageantry possibilities,’’ by Bernard 
Sobel; and ‘‘ Possibilities in state historical celebrations,’’ by 
Harlow Lindley. The 1918 meeting of the association was held 
at St. Paul and Minneapolis, May 9-11. Papers on the history 
of the middle west were read as follows: ‘‘The literary spirit 
among the early Ohio valley settlers,’’ by Logan Esarey; ‘‘ Re- 
ligious forces in the United States, 1815-1830,’? by Martha L. 
Edwards; ‘‘ Popular sovereignty and the colonization of Kansas 
from 1854 to 1860,’’ by W. O. Lynch; ‘‘Commercial intercourse 
with the confederacy in the Mississippi valley, 1861-1865,’’ by 
kX. M. Coulter; ‘‘Some relations of the upper Mississippi valley 
with Lake Superior in the civil war period,’’ by L. B. Shippee; 
‘*Indiana state aid for negro deportation,’’ by H. N. Sherwood; 
‘*The United States factory system for trading with the In- 
dians,’’ by R. B. Way; ‘‘The collapse of the steamboat traffic 


7To be reviewed later. 
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upon the Mississippi; an inquiry into causes,’’ by P. W. Brown; 
‘““The population of the Ohio valley during the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’’ by J. E. Bradford; and the dedicatory address at the 
opening of the new building for the Minnesota historical soci- 
ety, ‘‘Middle western pioneer democracy,’’ by F. J. Turner. 

The Ohio valley historical association held its eleventh annual 
meeting at Pittsburgh on November 30 and December 1, 1917. 
The papers read before the association include: ‘*The Ohio 
valley in the preliminaries of the war of 1812,’’ by C. B. Cole- 
man; ‘‘Writers of West Virginia,’’ by Mary Meek; ‘‘Interna- 
tional relations and the economic development of the Ohio val- 
ley a century ago,’’ by Homer C. Hockett; ‘‘The work of the 
Ohio valley historical association in the present crisis,’’ by Eliz- 
abeth Crowther; ‘‘Early land systems in the Ohio valley,’’ by 
St. George L. Sioussat; ‘‘Western Pennsylvania Indian folk 
lore,’? by H. W. Shoemaker; ‘‘Washington’s Chartiers farm,”’’ 
by Archer B. Hulbert; ‘‘The Scioto company and the settlement 
of Gallipolis,’’ by Harlow Lindley; ‘‘The Ohio valley and the 
Panama congress of 1826,’’ by H. B. Saul; ‘‘ Early transporta- 
tion on the Ohio valley rivers,’’ by C. H. Ambler; ‘‘The last 
deeade in the Ohio valley,’’ by James R. Robertson; and the 
presidential address by Burr 8S. Patterson entitled ‘*‘The Ohio 
valley’s proper place in history.’’ 

The midwinter meeting of the Michigan pioneer and historical 
society was postponed on account of war conditions; the annual 
meeting took place at Lansing, May 27-29, 1918. The program 
was arranged in keeping with the spirit of the times with talks 
upon the war by ex-Governors Fred Warner, Woodbridge N. 
lerris and Chase 8. Osborn. An address by the president of 
the society, Augustus C. Carton, entitled, ‘‘ What can a histor- 
ical society do now,’’ called attention to the importance of pre- 
serving the records of current Michigan history, especially those 
of war preparations. Reports of collecting activities were 
made by representatives of county historical societies. The 
papers and addresses will appear later in the Michigan history 
magazine. 

Several interesting papers presented before the Wisconsin 
historical society at its sixty-fourth annual meeting are printed 
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in the Proceedings * of the society for 1916 (Madison, 1917. 363 
p.); these include ‘* President Lincoln as a war statesman,’’ by 
A. L. Conger; ‘‘Reminiscences of a pioneer missionary,’ by 
Chrysostom A. Verwyst; ‘‘The beginnings of the Norwegian 
press in America,’’ by Albert O. Barton; ‘‘The dream of a 
northwestern confederacy,’’ by W. C. Cochran; and ‘**The story 
of Brevet Major Isaac N. Earl,’’ by N. H. Culver. With the 
establishment of the Wisconsin magazine of history it was de- 
cided no longer to print papers of an historical character in the 
Proceedings. The Proceedings of the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of October 25, 1917, therefore, will appear shortly as a sixty 
or seventy page annual report. 

The Transactions of the Illinois state historical society for 
1916 (Springfield, 1917. 135 p.) prints the following papers: 
‘“‘The first two counties of Lllinois and their people,’’ by Fred 
J. Kern; ‘‘The development of the veto power of the governor 
of Lllinois,’’ by N. H. Debel (this is the same article that is pub- 
lished in the Journal of the society for October, 1916); ‘*The 
Indian history of Illinois,’’ by Ralph Linton; ‘‘ Oddities in early 
Illinois laws,’’ by J. J. Thompson; ‘‘Early Presbyterianism in 
east central Illinois,’’ by Ira W. Allen; ‘‘Sixty years in Chi- 
ceago,’’? by William J. Onahan; ‘‘Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude in Illinois prior to and after its admission as a state,’’ by 
O. W. Aldrich; and ‘‘The Fox river of Illinois,’’ by J. F. 
Steward. 

At the May, 1918, meeting of the Illinois state historical soci- 
ety the following addresses were delivered: ‘‘ Virginia in the 
making of Illinois,’’ by J. J. Eckenrode; ‘‘The Illinois centen- 
nial,’’? by Edmund J. James; ‘‘The place of Illinois in the dem. 
ocratic movement of the century,’’ by Allen Johnson; ‘‘ Estab- 
lishing the American colonial system in the old northwest,’’ by 
Elbert J. Benton; ‘‘Indiana’s interest in historie Illinois,’’ by 
C. W. Moores; ‘‘The Illinois centennial history,’’ by C. W. Al- 
vord; and a ‘‘Centennial address,’’ by E. A. Bancroft. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Four new ventures into the fields of periodical publication 
have been launched within the year. These are all quarterlies: 


8 Reviewed ante, 4: 530-531. 
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the Michigan history magazine, official organ of the Michigan 
historical commission and of the Michigan pioneer and histo- 
rical society, the first number of which appeared in July, 1917; 
the Wisconsin magazine of history, one of the publications of 
the state historical society of Wisconsin, which was inaugurated 
in September, 1917; the Western Pennsylvania historical mag- 
azine, which made its initial appearance in January, 1918; and 
the Illinois Catholic historical review, publication of which be- 
gins in June, 1918. All of these involve a distinct improvement 
in the publication of historical articles dealing with state his- 
tory. 

After two issues in 1917, the Michigan history magazine be- 
gan its second volume with the issue of January, 1918. Notable 
articles published in this new quarterly are: ‘‘A sketch of the 
life of Isaac Marston,’’ by W. L. Clements; ‘‘The field for the 
historian in the upper peninsula,’’ by F. X. Barth; ‘‘The spirit 
of the times,’’ by W. N. Ferris; ‘*The first bank in Michigan,’’ 
by William L. Jenks; ‘‘ History of St. Mary’s parish, Marshall, 
Michigan,’’ by J. Cahalen; ‘‘ Will Carleton, Michigan’s poet,’’ 
by B. A. Finney; ‘‘Reminiscences of William H. Brockway,’’ 
by Mrs. Mary Brockway Dickey; ‘‘Michigan and the Holland 
immigration of 1847,’’ by G. Van Schelven; ‘‘ Holland emigra- 
tion to Michigan: its causes and results,’’ by G. J. Dikema; 
‘Carl Schurz in Michigan,’’ by E. G. Holden; ‘‘ History of the 
equal suffrage movement in Michigan,’’ by K. M. Fox; ‘*Com- 
ing of the Italians to Detroit,’’ by J. C. Vismara; ‘‘ Father Mar- 
quette at Michilimackinac,’’ by E. O. Wood; ‘‘Congregational- 
ism as a factor in the making of Michigan,’’ by J. P. Sander- 
son; ‘‘ Historical sketch of the university of Detroit,’’ by W. T. 
Doran; ‘‘Factional character of early Michigan polities,’ by 
F. B. Streeter; ‘‘The creation of the territory of Michigan,’’ by 
W. L. Jenks; ‘‘ History of prohibition legislation in Michigan,’’ 
by F. B. Streeter; ‘‘James Burrill Angell and the university of 
Michigan,’’ by W. B. Shaw; ‘‘Early Catholic missions in Em- 
mett county,’’ by Thomas Linehan; and ‘‘The pageant of 
Eseanaba,’’ by F. E. King. 

The first issue of the Wisconsin magazine of history appeared 
in September, 1917. Three numbers present articles as follows: 
‘‘Inerease Allen Lapham, first scholar of Wisconsin,’’ by M. M. 
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Quaife; ‘‘A forest fire in northern Wisconsin,’’ by John L, 
Bracklin; ‘‘Bankers’ aid in 1861-62,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg; 
‘‘The frontier a world problem,’’ by Carl R. Fish; ‘‘ Early ree- 
ollections of Lake Geneva,’’ by George Manierre; ‘‘ Description 
of a journey to North America, by Ole Knudsen Nattestad,’’ by 
Rasmus B. Anderson; ‘‘A Wisconsin woman’s picture of Pres- 
ident Lineoln,’’ by Cordelia A. P. Harvey; ‘‘The Dutch settle- 
ments of Sheboygan county,’’ by Sipko F. Rederus; and ‘*‘ Pio- 
neer recollections of Beloit and southern Wisconsin,’’ by Lucius 
G. Fisher. The Wisconsin archeologist has appeared regularly 
with such articles as ‘‘The Chetek and Rice lakes,’’ by C. E. 
Brown and R. H. Becker and ‘‘ Indian remains in Door county,’’ 
by J. P. Schumaker. 

Three issues of the Journal of the Illinois state historical soci- 
ety, from October, 1916, to April, 1917, have appeared during 
the year. They contain such items as: ‘*‘The development of 
the veto power of the governor of Illinois,’’ by N. H. Debel; 
‘*The founding of Bishop Hill colony,’’ by Erie Johnson; ‘‘ Pen- 
alties of patriotism,’’ a review of the part in Illinois history 
played by Francis Vigo, Pierre Gibault, George Rogers Clark, 
and Arthur St. Clair, by J. J. Thompson; ‘‘Rev. Colin Dew 
James, a pioneer Methodist preacher of early Illinois,’’? by Ed- 
mund J. James; ‘‘ Early women preachers in Illinois,’’ by Kath- 
erine Stahl; ‘‘Times when Lincoln remembered Albion,’’ by 
Walter Colyer; ‘‘Transportation, a factor in the development of 
northern Illinois previous to 1860,’’ by J. F. Lee; ‘*The Lincoln- 
Thornton debate of 1856 at Shelbyville,’’ by D. C. Smith and 
H. H. Cooper; ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,’’ by N. G. Flagg; and ‘‘The 
Catholic bishops of the diocese of Alton,’’ by A. Zurbaum. The 
1916 number of the Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanische his- 
torischen Gesellschaft von Illinois reprints the article prepared 
for Das Westland by George Engelmann, entitled ‘‘The German 
settlement five miles east of Belleville,’’ and also ‘‘A criticism 
of Duden’s report on the western states of North America,’’ by 
Gustave Koerner. ‘‘Gottfried Duden’s report, 1824-1827’ is 
reprinted in translation by William G. Bek, in the Missouri his- 
torical review for October, 1917, and January, 1918. The first 
number of the Illinois Catholic historical review presents the 
following papers to its readers: ‘‘EKarly Catholicity in Chi- 
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cago, 1673-1843,’’ by G. J. Garraghan and ‘‘Opportunities for 
research in Catholic history in the west,’’? by C. W. Alvord. 

The Indiana magazine of history has had another highly sue- 
cessful year. Some of the most important articles published 
since June, 1917, are: ‘‘Pioneer politics in Indiana,’’ by Logan 
Esarey; ‘‘Colonel John Paul,’’ by Blanche G. Garber; ‘‘Uni- 
versalism in Indiana’’ (concluded), by Elmo A. Robinson; ‘‘The 
origin and development of the republican party in Indiana,’’ by 
Charles Zimmerman; ‘‘The pioneer aristocracy,’’ by Logan 
Ksarey; ‘‘The underground railroad in Monroe county,’’ by 
H. L. Smith; ‘‘Lineoln in Indiana,’’ by J. Edward Murr; and 
‘*Topenbee and the decline of the Pottawattamie nation,’’ by 
Elmore Baree. 

The recent issues of the Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly include ‘*‘Ohio in the presidential election of 1824,”’ 
by E. H. Roseboom; ‘‘Explorations in the Westenhaver 
mound,’’ by W. C. Mills; ‘‘The mound builder and the Indian 
according to the book of Mormon,’’ by C. W. Clark; ‘*The Feurt 
mounds and village site,’’? by William C. Mills; besides articles 
on ‘‘Mac-O-Chee valley,’’ by Keren Jane Gaumer; ‘‘Johnson’s 
islands,’? by Hewson L. Peeke; ‘‘Muskingum river pilots,’’ by 
Irwin Trans; and ‘‘ Henry Bouquet,’’ by J. C. Reeve. The Ohio 
history teachers’ journal for January, 1918, presents an article 
on ‘‘Ohio historiography since the civil war,’’ by Clarence E. 
Carter. 

The Western Pennsylvania historical magazine, to be published 
quarterly by the historical society of western Pennsylvania, 
made its debut as a pamphlet of fifty-five pages in January, 
1918. It avows the purpose of preserving, discussing, and dis- 
seminating matters of local history, biography, and belles let- 
tres, and of publishing original letters, records, and journals. 
The first number includes the ‘‘Diary of a young oil specu- 
lator ;’’ the ‘‘Common place book of Rev. John Taylor,’’ as well 
as a reprint, from Loudon’s Indian narratives, of the ‘‘Trial of 
Marmachtago’’ by Judge Hugh Henry Brackenridge. 

The general historical periodicals contain some articles bear. 
ing on phases of the history of the old northwest. The Septem- 
ber, 1917, issue of the Misstssrppr Vatitey Historica, Review 
contains articles entitled ‘‘Settlement and development of the 
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lead and zine mining region with special emphasis upon Jo 
Daviess county, Lllinois,’’ by B. H. Schockel, and one on ‘‘Span 
ish influence in the west during the American revolution,’’ by 
J. A. James. The March, 1918, number contains two note 
worthy articles: ‘‘President Lincoln and the Illinois radical! 
republicans,’’ by Arthur C. Cole, and ‘‘The influence of the west 
on the rise and fall of political parties,’’ by Homer C. Hockett. 
The Americana for January, 1918, appearing in enlarged form 
as a quarterly instead of monthly, contains an article on ‘‘The 
Northwest territory and the ordinance of 1787,’’ by C. A. In 
eraham. 

The Catholic historical review, July, 1917, has two articles 
that should appeal to western readers: one by Rev. Charles L. 
Sonvay, on ‘‘ Rosati’s elevation to the see of St. Louis (1827) ;’’ 
the other by Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, on ‘‘Catholice pioneers of 
the Oregon country.’’ The April, 1918, issue has an article on 
the ‘*Centenary of Ohio’s oldest Catholic church (1818-1918),’’ 
by Victor O’Daniel and another on ‘‘A centennial of the church 
in St. Louis (1818-1918)’’ by Charles L. Sonvay. 

Volume five of the second series of the Papers of the Amer- 
ican society of church history contains a paper entitled ‘‘ Karly 
theological education west of the Alleghanies,’’ by Jesse John- 
son. Among recent magazine articles of special interest to the 
old northwest is ‘‘A century of steam on the great lakes,’’ in 
Outlook, July 11, 1917. 

Two articles on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln and his work,’’ by Henry 
A. Stebbins, appear in the April and May, 1917, numbers of 
Autumn leaves. ‘‘Lincoln as a neighbor,’’ by P. W. Ayres, ap- 
pears in the February, 1918 issue of the Reviews of reviews. 
The Jowa journal of history and politics for July, 1917, contains 
an article by Ruth A. Gallaher entitled ‘‘The military-Indian 
frontier, 1830-1835.’’ 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENFRAL TREATISES 


Several general works deserve mention in this connection as 
having a direct bearing upon the history of the Mississippi val- 
ley. The history of transportation in the United States before 
1860, prepared under the direction of B. H. Meyer by Caroline 
E. MacGill and a staff of collaborators (Washington, 1917. 676 
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p.)* considers the importance to the west of plank road build- 
ing, of the introduction of the steamboat on western rivers, and 
of railroad development. Wage bargaining on the vessels of the 
great lakes, by Henry E. Hoagland (Urbana, 1917. 123 p.)* 
has appeared as the third number of volume 6 of the University 
of Illinois studies in the social sciences. The story of corn and 
the western migration, by Eugene C. Brooks, (Chicago, 1916. 
308 p.) is an attempt to indicate the significance of agriculture 
in the history of the nation. An Introductory manual for the 
study and reading of agrarian history, by W. J. Trimble, is im- 
portant for the valuable bibliographical data which is offered to 
those interested in this comparatively new field of history. 
Social history of the American family, by A. W. Calhoun (Cleve- 
land, 1917, 1918. 348, 390 p.)** considers family life in the 
French west and makes an attempt to appraise the significance 
of the free lands of the west in their influence upon American 
family institutions. Western influence in political parties to 
1825: an essay in historical interpretation,” by H. C. Hockett, 
has appeared as number 4 of the Ohio state university studies 
in history and political science. The political history of the 
public lands from 1840 to 1862, by G. M. Stephenson (Boston, 
1917. 206 p.) * throws light on an important phase of American 
history. 

The centennial of the anniversary of the state of Illinois has 
stimulated considerable activity in the field of historical writ- 
ing. ‘‘Illinois in 1818’’ by Solon J. Buck (Springfield, 1917. 
362 p.) is the forerunner of the five volume centennial history of 
Illinois. Another volume of University of Illinois studies in 
the social sciences has been brought out in the past year; it in- 
cludes The veto power of the governor of Illinois, by N. H. 
Debel (volume v1, numbers 1 and 2, Urbana, 1917. 149 p.).*® 
Short histories of [Illinois have been issued; Jllinois and the 
nation, by O. R. Trowbridge and G. P. Randle (Chicago, 1917. 

® Reviewed in this number. 

10 Reviewed in this number. 

11 Reviewed in this number. 


12 Reviewed in this number. 
13 To be reviewed later. 


14 To be reviewed later. 
15 Reviewed ante, 4: 529-530. 
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312 p.)*® and Illinois, the story of the prairie state,’ by Grace 
Humphrey (Indianapolis, 1917. 267 p. 3 p. bib.). Clarence 
W. Alvord and Idress Head Alvord are preparing a one volume 
state history on the basis of the researches of the authors of the 
centennial history. Jillinois during the fifties** is the title of a 
quasi-reminiscent study by C. B. Johnson. (Champaign, 1918. 
180 p.) With the national guard on the border,’ by Irving G. 
McCann (St. Louis, 1917. 271 p.), recounts some of the experi 
ences of the first infantry Illinois national guard on the Mexican 
border in 1916. Jilinois,” by Allan Nevins (New York, 1917. 
378 p.), in the American college and university series issued by 
the Oxford university press, is the first history to be written 
concerning the University of Illinois. The first volume (Cham 
paign-Urbana, 1918.) of a three volume Semi-centennial 
history of the University of Illinois, by B. KE. Powell, has 
just made its appearance. In the Quarter-centennial cele- 
bration of the unive rsity of Chicago (Chicago, 1918. 234 p.), 
David A. Robertson records in detail the ceremonies and ad 
dresses of June 2-6, 1917. <A history of the Illinois and Mich- 
igan canal* by James W. Putnam, has been issued as volume x 
of the Chieago historical society’s collections (Chicago, 1918. 
213 p.). Recent developments in Lincolniana require the notice 
of Latest light on Abraham Lincoln.” and Wa time memories 
by Ervin 8. Chapman (New York, Chicago, 1917. 570 p.) ;° 
Abraham Lincoln, three addresses, hy M. W. Stryker (Kirk 
land, N. Y., 1917, 43 p.); Abraham Lincoln, an address by C. P. 
Bissett (Los Angeles, 1916, 561 p.) ;** Honest Abe, a study in in 
tegrity based on the early life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Alonzo 
Rothschild (Boston, 1917. 374 p.); Abraham Lincoln, by W. F. 
Gordy (New York, 1917. 266 p.); and Lincoln in Illinois,” by 

16 To be reviewed later. 

17 To be reviewed later. 

18 Reviewed in this number. 

19 Reviewed ante, 4: 518-519. 

20 Reviewed ante, 4: 398-401. 

21 To be reviewed later. 

22 To be reviewed later. 

23 To be reviewed later. 
24 Reviewed in this number. 
25 To be reviewed later. 
26 To be reviewed later. 
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Octavia Roberts (Boston, 1918. 119 p.). A volume entitled 
The voice of Lincoln, by R. M. Wanamaker (New York, 1918), 
has recently been announced. <A ‘‘new edition with new mat- 
ter’’ has appeared of The life of Abraham Lincoln, by Ida M. 
Tarbell (2 vols. New York, 1917. 426, 475 p.). Jesse W. Weik 
is at work preparing a new edition of Abraham Lincoln; the 
true story of a great life, of which he and William H. Herndon 
were joint authors. The history of railroads in Illinois since 
1870 is the title announced for the doctoral dissertation (Illi- 
nois) of Clare E. Griffin. 

The studies series of the publications of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society was inaugurated with the painstaking monograph 
of Frederick Merk entitled Economic history of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the civil war decade (Madison, 1916. 414 p.).27. Mr. Merk 
has announced the subject of his Harvard doctoral dissertation 
as The railroad history of the granger northwest. Histories of 
two counties of Wisconsin are being prepared: one of Trem- 
peleau county by E. T. Pierce and one of Door county by Hjal- 
mar R. Holand. 

The Michigan historical commission has brought out a careful 
study of the Public life of Zachariah Chandler, by Wilmer C. 
Harris (Lansing, 1917. 150 p.) as volume two of the university 
series of its publications. The commission has also issued Law- 
ton Thomas Hemans: a memorial, ‘‘by the people of Michigan ;’’ 
a biographical sketch by Mrs. Hemans is followed by numerous 
tributes garnered from different sources. Historic Mackinac 
(New York, 1918. 697, 773 pp.),** dealing with the historical 
picturesque, and legendary features of Mackinac county, has 
appeared from the pen of Edwin O. Wood, former president of 
the Michigan historical commission and vice-president of the 
Mackinac island park commission. The life and work of George 
Sylvester Morris, by Robert M. Wenley (New York, 1918. 326 
p.), is a study of the influence of a prominent university of Mich- 
igan professor of the period from 1870 to 1889. Michigan legis- 
lation, 1805-1870 is the announced title of a doctoral disserta- 
tion by J. H. Russell (Michigan). 

The Indiana centennial still continues to bear fruit in histo- 


27 Reviewed ante, 4: 401-402. 
28 To be reviewed ‘ater. 
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rical publications. Sieur de Vincennes identified, by Pierre- 
Georges Roy, and Morgan’s raid in Indiana, by Louis D. Ewbank, 
have been issued as numbers of volume vu of the Jndiana his 
torical society publications. Historical sketches of the Wabash 
valley, by J. W. Whicker (Attica, Ind., 1917. 159 p.); History 
of the Church of the Brethren im Indiana, by Otho Winger 
(Elgin, 1917. 479 p.); and Little Turtle, the great chief of the 
Miami nation, by C. M. Young (Greenville, Ohio, 1917. 249 p.), 
are recent volumes in the field of Indiana history. The second 
and last volume of the History of Indiana, prepared by the In- 
diana historical survey, is in press. The manuscript of a Polit- 
ical history of Indiana has been prepared under the same aus- 
pices. Jacob P. Dunn has issued a prospectus for an interest- 
ing venture in the biographical side of the field of Indiana his- 
tory. 

Ohio publications include Ohio in four wars, a military his- 
tory, by Daniel J. Ryan (Columbus, 1917. 281 p.)*” and The 
first map and description of Ohio 1787, the map prepared under 
the direction of Manasseh Cutler together with his Explanation 
of the map (Washington, 1918.). Am old frontier of France, 
by Frank H. Severance (2 vols. New York, 1917. 436, 485 p.) 
is a regional history of the Niagara and of the adjacent lakes 
during the period of French control. The history of educational 
legislation in Ohio, by Edward Q. Miller, has appeared in the 
April, 1918, numbers of the Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly (vol. xxvu, p. 271). Perry’s victory centenary™ is 
the report of the Perry’s victory centennial commission of New 
York, compiled by George D. Emerson (Albany, 1916. 309 p.). 
George F. Smythe of Gambier, Ohio, has been officially ap- 
pointed to write a history of the Episcopal church in that state. 
Doctoral dissertations are in progress on the following topics: 
The geography of the Wabash Maumee valley, by B. U1. Schocke! 
(Chicago) and The religious development of Ohio to 1830, by 
Margaret Mitchell (Chicago). 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
The Illinois centennial celebration is proceeding with great 


29 To be reviewed later. 
30 Reviewed ante, 4: 519-520. 
31 Reviewed ante, 4: 521-622. 
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success. Zhe masque of Illinois, by Wallace Rice (Springfield, 
1918. 30 p.), has been written for community production during 
the year and has been received with enthusiasm; the masque 
very effectively introduces Mr. Rice’s ‘‘ Hail, Illinois,’’ a vigor- 
ous and effective state song. The wonderful story of Illinois, 
by Grace A. Owen (Springfield, 1918. 48 p.), is another pageant 
published and distributed by the centennial commission. The 
commission has published a Centennial bulletin, since October 1, 
1917, in which the director of the celebration has offered a com- 
prehensive discussion of plans and programs for county and 
local celebrations. 

The university of Illinois expected to combine the centennial 
celebration of the state with the semi-centennial of the univer- 
sity, for which William Chauncey Langdon was engaged as 
pageant-master. While the formal celebration has been aban- 
doned several historical masques and pageants have been 
staged. The April meeting of the Illinois state historical soci- 
ety was the formal celebration under state auspices. The Chi- 
cago historical society simultaneously held a commemorative 
meeting which was featured by an address on ‘‘ Illinois in his- 
tory’’ by the Rev. Charles P. Anderson. Special patriotic 
music by a large chorus was arranged for the occasion and a 
display of old historic flags that had waved over Illinois from 
the discovery of the Mississippi river by De Soto to the centen- 
nial year. At the same time an exhibit was displayed of objects 
illustrating Illinois history selected from collections of the Chi- 
cago historical society; this exhibit will be on view throughout 
the year at the society’s building. Its museum has been reor- 
ganized to secure better codrdination and to codperate with the 
Council of national defense and the committee on public infor- 
mation in the process of inculeating patriotism by means of 
history. 

The Annual checklist of periodicals and newspapers currently 
received at the Wisconsin historical library, corrected to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, will appear shortly. A supplement to the society’s 
catalog of newspaper files, issued in 1911, has been prepared and 
is now in press. Collect material for Wisconsin’s war history 
now and Directions for organizing war history committees and 
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collecting war materval are the titles of bulletins one and two 
issued by the Wisconsin war history commission. 

The Year-book of the Sandusky county pioneer and historical 
association (Fremont, Ohio, 1917. 77 p.) suggests the activities 
of the most aggressive county historical agency in Ohio. The 
pamphlet is in large part made up of the reminiscences of pio- 
neers. 

The Michigan historical commission has actively assisted the 
Michigan pioneer and historical society, the county auxiliary 
societies, and the women’s clubs and patriotic societies working 
in Michigan history. County historical societies were organized 
in 1917 in Marquette and Alger counties, and other societies 
have been kept active by the visits of agents of the commission. 
The commission is attempting to arouse greater interest in the 
teaching of Michigan history and is preparing two volumes of 
‘*readings in Michigan history’’ to supplement the regular text- 
books. The secretary of the commission has also prepared an 
outline of twenty-five topics for the use of teachers which is 
printed in the April, 1918, issue of the Michigan history mag 
azine; the commission supplies sets of the Michigan pioncer and 
historical collections to all school libraries which request them. 
William E. Brown of Dexter, a former Indian missionary, is 
preparing a volume of Indian legendary poems and songs of 
cheer with assistance from the commission. The prize essays 
written by pupils of Michigan schools in 1916-1917 on the sub- 
ject ‘*The first school and the children who attended it’’ have 
been published by the commission as Bulletin number 9. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A RECONSIDERATION oF GoLp DISCOVERIES IN THE NORTHWEST 


In a recent number of the Mississtpr1 VaLLey Historicau Re- 
view Messrs. P. C. Phillips and H. A. Trexler present a judi- 
cious critique of assertions made with regard to the part taken 
by Father De Smet in the discovery of gold in the northwest. 
They discuss also the claims of others to priority in discovery, 
and particularly those made on behalf of Francois (or ‘‘ Benet- 
see’’) Finlay; concerning all these latter claims, the authors in 
summary say, ‘‘ Legitimate evidence of their veracity is lacking, 
and we can consign them all to tradition.’’* They then set forth 
their own views as to the real discoverers and the significance 
of the achievements of the latter in a paragraph which is quoted 
in full as follows :* 

‘“‘The Stuart brothers and Reese Anderson present the first 
valid claim to the discovery of gold in the northwest, and there 
is no doubt that they are responsible for the gold rush to the 
territory now comprising Montana and Idaho. The Stuart 
party was returning from an unsuccessful expedition to Cali- 
fornia, when they decided to try their luck once more in the 
mountains north of the Great Salt lake. In 1857 they crossed 
the Red Rock divide into the old Idaho territory. The follow- 
ing year they found gold in paying quantities on Gold or Benet- 

1 MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, 4: 89-97. 

2 Ibid., 4:97. In regard to the ‘‘ Benetsee’’ claim the authors say there is no 
contemporary account, nor ‘‘have we a word written subsequently by anyone who 
saw Benetsee with the gold.’’ Jbid., 4:93. Question may be raised, however, as to 


whether this sweeping statement can apply strictly to a confirmatory assertion of 
Angus MacDonald, who says in his ‘‘ Few items of the west,’’ ‘‘ The first authentic 


gold dug in Montana was brought me from Flint Creek and assayed by a friend of 
mine and made known by me to Major Owens and a few other friends in 1850.’’ 
The recollections of MacDonald in manuscript under the above caption are in the 
Montana historical and miscellaneous library, and have lately been published in the 
Washington historical quarterly, 8: 201. My attention was called to these ‘‘Items’’ 
by Mr. William S. Lewis of Spokane. 

3 MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HIsToRICAL REVIEW, 4:97. The italics are mine. 
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see creek, between the present cities of Deer Lodge and Missou- 
la, Montana. Jt was news of this discovery that started the 
gold rush to the northwest and paved the way for its future de- 
velopment.”’ 

The present author is not particularly concerned with ques- 
tions of mere priority, although the assertion on this point above 
seems to him questionable, if not erroneous. Neither is he in 
the least disposed to detract from the fame of such rightly hon- 
ored pioneers as James and Granville Stuart.*. Their reputa- 
tion, indeed, in the history of the northwest mining regions is 
securely based on real achievements and on the interweaving of 
their lives into the community development, and can not be en- 
hanced by historical inflation. What the present paper will at- 
tempt to show is that the discoveries at Gold creek in fact had 
no such widespreading results as are asserted in the paragraph 
quoted, but that the succession of remarkable discoveries which 
opened up the northwest mining regions came, not as the issue 
of the operations of any individuals, but as an extensive and 
important movement. Not, primarily, controversial criticism, 
but the setting forth of the historical perspective of this move- 
ment, is the purpose therefore of the following remarks. 

Let us inquire, first, precisely what the Stuart brothers did. 
At the expiration of five years spent in California in mining, 
herding stock, and the like, they decided on a visit to the ‘‘states’’ 
in 1857, but on the way thither were held up by the Mormon 
disturbance. They fell in with mountaineers who were trading 
along the emigrant trail and determined to go with them to their 
wintering quarters in the Beaver Head valley. Here the Stuarts 
heard the rumors of previous prospecting at Benetsee or Gold 
creek and proceeded thither in the spring of 1858. There was 
no evidence in the vicinity of mining operations having been 
previously carried on. They found fair prospects, especially 
after having dug a prospecting hole about five feet deep. In 

4 Anderson was not conspicuous after the first venture. An attempt at an im- 
partial appraisal of the character of the pioneers of the mining period is made in 
William Trimble, The mining advance into the inland empire: a comparative study 
of the beginning of the mining industry in Idaho and Montana, eastern Washington 
and Oregon, and the southern interior of British Columbia; and of institutions and 


laws based upon that industry (University of Wisconsin bulletin, no. 683 — Madison, 
1914), 151-160. 
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June of 1858 they went to Fort Bridger and stayed in the vicin- 
ity of Green river until the fall of 1860, when they returned to 
Gold creek. Here they found that one Henry Thomas had dur- 
ing the summer of 1860 been carrying on mining operations with 
crude implements; the effort was continued the next summer. 
James Stuart went to Fort Benton for supplies in the spring of 
1861, but failed to get them because of the burning of an expec- 
ted steamer. Then an order for picks and shovels was sent via 
pack-train to Walla Walla, which had now become, because of 
the flourishing mines on the Clearwater, a recognized center for 
miners’ supplies. 

Equipped with tools from Walla Walla, the Stuarts in the 
spring of 1862 began operations and on May 8 they ‘‘set the 
first string of sluices ever used in Montana.’’ Meantime, in the 
fall of 1861, they had written to their brother Thomas in Colo- 
rado territory their opinion that this was a promising gold 
country. He showed the letters to ‘‘many friends,’’ with the 
result that in the spring of 1862 ‘‘quite a number’? left for Deer 
Lodge. Twelve of these arrived in June, and later other parties 
came, most of them en route for the Salmon river mines. 

But the Gold creek operations were carried on for the most 
part ‘‘with indifferent sueccess,’’ yields were light, and there was 
certainly no large and well-advertised rush thither. The dis- 
covery of the really rich placers on Grasshopper creek attracted 
attention and population, and Bannack became the first mining 
camp of any magnitude in Montana. James Stuart went there 
and was conspicuous in a prospecting expedition, a straying 
portion of which discovered the great placers of Alder Gulch in 
1863. He died in 1873. Granville Stuart has continued an hon- 
ored citizen of Montana, noted for his writings on pioneer days.° 

Let us revert now to the assertion that the Stuart brothers 
(and Anderson) ‘‘present the first valid claim to the discovery 
of gold in the northwest.’’ It may be conceded at once that 
these gentlemen may be said to have been the first to authenti- 
cate by sluice process the existence of gold within the territory 

5 The above account has been summarized from Granville Stuart, ‘‘Life of James 
Stuart,’’ in Contributions to the historical society of Montana (Helena, 1876-), 
1: 36-61, and the same author’s ‘‘ Historical sketch of Deer Lodge county,’’ tbid., 


2: 119-125. Confirmation of the poor yields at Gold creek is found in reports in 
Collections of the North Dakota historical society (Bismarck, 1906-), 2: 65, 74. 
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now occupied by the state of Montana, though this affirmation 
does not involve causal connection historically with the three 
large ‘‘rushes’’ by which Montana was brought into being, those 
namely to Bannack, Alder Gulch, and Last Chance. The further 
content of the claim to priority will depend to a considerable 
extent upon what is meant by ‘‘the northwest.’’ 

The authors at least include Idaho in ‘‘the northwest’’; but in 
order to get before the mind the country as a whole one must 
conceive of it as it appeared to the miners, practically at first 
without political boundaries. The whole group of mining local- 
ities which began to develop in the decade from 1855-1865 in the 
region now comprised in eastern Washington and Oregon, 
southern British Columbia, Idaho (north and south) and western 
Montana, was established, indeed, in a section possessing con- 
siderable physiographic and historical unity; but to find for the 
whole a precise designation is difficult. Except for the mines 
on the headwaters of the Missouri (which have close historical 
connection), it is comprehended within the upper basin of the 
Columbia, inclusive of the Snake. Terms frequently used in 
California were ‘‘the northern mines’”’ or ‘‘the northern in- 
terior.’’*® Within the region, ‘‘inland empire’’ has gained cur- 
rency to express sectional consciousness.’ Perhaps a general 
designation as the northwest mining region will serve the pres- 
ent purpose, if we keep in mind that the historical movement in- 
cluded in general the political provinces mentioned above.* In- 
to this region, at any rate, there came, beginning in 1855, a ser- 
ies of interrelated mining rushes which ushered in a new stage 
of industry, society, and government and led to the establish- 
ment of the territories of Idaho and Montana and the colony of 
British Columbia. 

The first movement of importance in this series was directed 
to the vicinity of old Fort Colville, on the Columbia river. Gold 
was discovered by Joseph Morel, a teamster in the employ of 

6 See the San Francisco Daily Bulletin in many issues between 1858 and 1865. 

7 This term has been utilized in the author’s Mining advance into the inland em- 
pire. There is a discussion of the unity of the movement in ibid., 143-148. 

8 A contemporary observer of the movement styled it a ‘‘tide of picks and pans.’’ 
San Francisco Daily Bulletin, August 5, 1862. A study of special value, both for 


interpretation and information, is Leslie M. Scott, ‘‘The pioneer stimulus of gold in 
the northwest,’’ in Oregon historical quarterly, 18: 147-166. 
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Angus MacDonald, in the fall of 1854.°. The next year many 
inhabitants of the Puget sound region and of the Willamette 
valley prospected and mined in this locality. Gold was found 
over a wide area, and miners made from three to twelve dollars 
per day. But deposits were superficial and development was 
hindered for a time by the outbreak of the Indian war of 1856- 
1858, which was precipitated largely by the coming of the min- 
ers." Yet a sufficient number were at Colville in 1857 to permit 
the calling of a miners’ meeting and the formation of an ele- 
mentary government.'' Many of the miners turned northward 
at the suggestion of MacDonald, and there soon followed the 
great rush to Fraser river in 1858 and later the more permanent 
developments in Cariboo. There was a considerable movement 
also in 1859-1860 to the Similkameen river, close to the boun- 
dary. The colony of British Columbia was founded as a result 
of these events.” 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1860, a party under the leader- 
ship of E. D. Pierce, who had been at Similkameen, discovered 
rich prospects on a tributary of Oro Fino creek in the Nez 
Pereés country within territory now in Idaho.** About sixty 
men spent the winter in these mines. The next year there en- 
sued a rush which was participated in by several thousand men, 





® MacDonald, ‘‘A few items from the west,’’ in Washington historical quarterly, 
8: 201. MaeDonald’s active interest in furnishing information of discoveries is re- 
vealed in Kinahan Cornwallis, The new El Dorado; or, British Columbia (London, 
1858), 341, and William C. Hazlitt, British Columbia, and Vancouver Island, com- 
prising a historical sketch of the British settlements in the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica; and a survey of the physical character . . . of that region (London, 1858), 
128. The significance of ‘‘ Benetsee’’ Finlay’s work appears to lie in his connection 
with MacDonald rather than in any direct effect upon Montana history. 

10 Executive documents, 34 congress, 3 session, 9: no. 76, p. 158; Olympia Pioneer 
and Democrat, September 9, 14, 28, October 19, November 23, 1855; Ethelbert O. 8. 
Scholefield and Frederick W. Howay, British Columbia from the earliest times to 
the present (Chicago, 1914), 2: 9-11. These activities oceurred, it will be observed, 
three years before the advent of the Stuart party on the Columbia side of the water- 
shed at Gold creek. 

11 Portland Oregonian, January 30, 1858. 

12 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of British Columbia (Works of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, vol. 32—San Franciseo, 1887), 341-542; Trimble, Mining advance into 
the inland empire, 24-61. 

13 Ritz, ‘‘Settlement of the great northern interior,’’ manuscript; Bancroft, His- 
tory of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 1845-1889 (Works of Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, vol. 31—San Franciseo, 1890), 234. 
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a large proportion of whom obtained claims which paid well. 
‘Transportation routes were opened up, new towns were started, 
and prospecting was widely carried on. By far the most im- 
portant of the districts discovered in the latter process was that 
which became widely known as the Salmon river mines, which 
was diseovered in July, 1861.'* The deposits were superficially 
very rich, and startling yields were reported. The new country 
was hailed as the Dorado of the northern mines, and the roseate 
predictions of its superlative richness which were spread by 
newspapers during the winter of 1861-1862 resulted the next 
spring in large migrations thither both from the coast and 
from various parts of the east.” These migrations from the 
east contributed directly to the opening of the first large placer 
mines in the territory later known as Montana. 

It is difficult to see how it can be affirmed that the achieve- 
ments of the Stuarts had any causal connection with these big 
movements into northern Idaho. Their work in 1858 was sim- 
ply prospecting such as was being done in other localities within 
the mining region;** there is no evidence to show that it eontrib- 
uted to the discoveries on the Clearwater and the Salmon; and 
these immensely more extensive developments antedated the 
mining operations of the Stuarts at Gold creek in 1862. The 
case is even more obvious with regard to southern Idaho ( Boise 
basin, ete.), initial discoveries in which were historically con- 
nected with these developments at Salmon river and with those 
of eastern Oregon." It seems certain, therefore, that the Stuart 
brothers were not in the least responsible for the gold rush to 
the territory later comprising Idaho. 

Let us now turn to trace the evolution of the mining camps of 
that portion of the mining territory which later was included in 
Montana. As has been alluded to above, the alluring and wide- 

14 Tbid., 233-249; William A. Goulder, Reminiscences; incidents in the life of a 


pioneer in Oregon and Idaho (Boise, Idaho, 1909), 178-242; Trimble, Mining ad- 
vance into the inland empire, 62-72. 

15 San Francisco Daily Bulletin, October 24, 1861, February 28, March 23, June 
3, 1862; Overland Press, April 21, 1862. See also Scott, 
gold,’’ in Oregon historical quarterly, 18: no. 3, p. 5, n. 22. 

16 Ibid., also Goulder, Reminiscences, 200. 

17 Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 259-263; John Hailey, 
History of Idaho (Boise, Idaho, 1910), 32-44 (especially Splawn’s account) ; William 
J. McConnell, Early history of Idaho (Caldwell, Idaho, 1913), 79-99. 


**Pioneer stimulus of 
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ly advertised prospects of the Salmon river mines drew in their 
direction large numbers of people in the spring of 1862.°° Not 
only did these people come from the Pacific coast by way of the 
Columbia, but large parties converged towards Salmon river 
over the plains from Minnesota, up the Missouri by steamboat, 
and over the old Oregon trail.’ One incentive to taking the 
first two routes was the Mullan military road which had recent- 
ly been constructed between Fort Benton and Walla Walla. All 
these immigrants of course prospected when they got into the 
mining regions and about the middle of the summer, almost 
simultaneously, parties arriving on the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri, discovered ‘‘prospects’’? at a number of points. The 
most important discovery was made at Grasshopper creek by 
some immigrants of whom John White seems to have been in 
some sort the leader. This group, like many others, was trying 
to penetrate to the Salmon river mines by way of old Fort 
Lemhi.* The physiography of the country between the vicinity 
of Fort Lemhi and the Salmon river mines, however, is of the 
most forbidding character, while that northward toward Deer 
Lodge is comparatively inviting.** It may well have been that 
reports from Gold creek helped to draw wanderers northward, 
but there was also the desire to get to the Mullan road. At any 
rate, there began on Grasshopper creek ‘‘the first important 
mining operations in this Territory.’’** To this locality, where 

18 The Salmon river mines of course were merely the most prominent. The Pow- 
der river and John Day mines in northeastern Oregon were also important foci at 
this time. For reference see Scott, ‘‘ Pioneer stimulus of gold,’’ in Oregon histori- 
cal quarterly, 18: no. 3, p. 5, n. 24. 

19 Collections of the North Dakota historical society, 2: part 2, p. 34-78; Captain 
John Mullan, ‘‘Report on the construction of a military road from Fort Walla- 
Walla to Fort Benton,’’ Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 3 session, no. 43, 
34-35; Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 617-624, especially 
notes 38 (p. 617) and 5 (p. 622); Contributions to the historical society of Montana, 
2: 122. 

20 There were about a hundred men in one party which came via the Oregon trail. 
See account in the Country Gentleman, 21: 35. 

21‘*In crossing the Rocky Mountains we had plenty of grass, wood and water, 
and the most beautiful mountain country I ever saw — it is more like rolling prairie 
land covered with grass, with scattered patches of timber, and but little bed rock in 
sight.’’ Letter concerning a trip from Boise to Deer Lodge, Owyhee Avalanche, 
January 6, 1866. 


22 Address by W. A. Clark, in Contributions to the historical society of Montana, 
2: 48. 
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East Bannack sprang up, came the foundational ‘‘rush’’ to 
Montana. 

Whatever the degree of significance in Montana history which 
is to be assigned to the honored pioneers of Gold creek, the as- 
sertion of Messrs. Phillips and Trexler that ‘‘it was news of 
this discovery that started the gold rush to the northwest and 
paved the way for its future development’? must be looked upon 
as the substitution of the accessory for the fundamental, as the 
attribution to individuals of that which in reality was due to a 
process of historical evolution. 

WituiaM Tree 
NortH Dakota AGricuLTURAL COLLEGE 
Farco 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A journal from our legation in Belgium. By Hugh Gibson, secretary 
of the American legation, Brussels. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and company, 1917. 362 p. $2.50) 

This is one of the most interesting of the flood of books which the war 
has yet produced. The author was secretary of the American legation 
in Belgium during the first three years of the war and his opportunity 
for observing the conduct of the Germans was such as came to few other 
foreigners in the country. He may therefore be described as an official 
witness of the rape of Belgium. His book is not a systematic treatise 
but rather a diary written at odd moments from day to day as the events 
which he deseribes took place. His story, therefore, consists of the im- 
pressions and observations of a man, who at the time was a neutral, who 
sought to describe what he saw without bias or prejudice. As such his 
testimony is entitled to high weight in the ‘‘supreme court of civiliza- 
tion’’ before which the Germans will be tried. After the outbreak of 
the war the American legation took over the affairs of Great Britain 
and Germany in Belgium and Mr. Gibson came in contact almost daily 
with the German authorities. From time to time he visited various 
parts of the country, conversed with the Germans and Belgians, heard 
the stories of both sides and saw with his own eyes burned and ruined 
towns, wrecked cathedrals, devastated districts, and other evidences of 
German ruthlessness. He was at Antwerp at the time of the aerial raid 
in September, 1914, and saw the ruined buildings and the dead and 
maimed bodies which were left in its wake. He visited Louvain shortly 
after its partial destruction and recorded in his diary that his conver- 
sations with the people who were there when the trouble began ‘‘ only 
served to strengthen the impression that the whole affair was part of a 
cold-blooded and ealeulated plan to terrorize the civilian population.’’ 
He talked with inhabitants of Tamines and was told that over 600 people 
were shot there. He tells of his fruitless efforts to save the life of Miss 
Cavell, how she was brutally hurried to her death, how she was denied 
the benefit of counsel until she was formally arraigned at the bar and 
how the German military authorities in spite of their repeated promises 
to the American legation systematically concealed from the American 
minister all information in regard to the trial, conviction, and execution. 
All these and other atrocities committed by the Germans—how they 
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murdered innocent civilians, burned and pillaged Belgian towns, ex- 
ploited the country by means of requisitions, fines, and contributions, 
terrorized the population and rode rough-shod over the established laws 
of war are told in a plain straightforward manner, without a trace of 
bias or prejudice. Mr. Gibson readily admits, as many fair-minded Bel- 
gians themselves admit, that there were occasional instances of ‘‘snip- 
ing’’ by the inhabitants; but they were only isolated eases and consti- 
tuted no justification for the terrible retribution that was again and 
again meted out to the communities in which such acts were committed. 
The whole story constitutes a vivid and damning indictment against 
German policy in Belgium, the truth of which none but a very ineredu- 
lous person will ever deny. 
JaMES W. GARNER 


Diary of a nation. The war and how we got into it. By Edward 5. 
Martin of ‘‘Life.’’ (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 
and company, 1917. 407 p. $1.50 net) 

Editorial utterances are, as a rule, not worthy of republication. They 
are often the product of a momentary mood; they are frequently based 
on slight information; and their interest usually disappears when the 
problem under discussion enters upon a new phase. And yet, in defiance 
of this fact, Mr. Edward 8S. Martin has ventured to publish an entire 
volume of editorials ranging over a period of nearly three years; and 
the reviewer believes that they will be read with as much pleasure now 
as on the day when they first appeared. 

It is not possible to review a volume of this sort; all that ean be done, 
and all that need be done, is to call attention to its existence. Nor does 
it seem necessary to catalog its many qualities, least of all to mention 
the author’s kindly humor and biting wit, for the humor of Life is far 
more widely known and appreciated than many good people are willing 
to admit. It surely is a pleasure to have the opportunity to read in 
consecutive order all the delightful things that Mr. Martin has found 
to say during the past three years about the kaiser, Mr. Roosevelt, 
Josephus Daniels, Mr. Bryan, the pro-Germans, the pacifists, and all the 
other prominent actors in the farees and tragedies of contemporary life. 
The reader will also be impressed with the faithful manner in which 
these editorials reflect the changing moods and varying emotions of the 
American people during the fateful months when German aggression 
was forcing us into war; and the volume is therefore not improperly 
named The diary of a nation. 


L. M. L. 
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Early diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan, 1853- 
1865. By Payson Jackson Treat, Ph.D., professor of far eastern 
history, Stanford university. [Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic 
history, 1917] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 1917. 458 p. $2.50) 

This is an independent study, and forms a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the opening of Japan to the world. The most impor- 
tant new material is from the private correspondence of Robert H. 
Pruyn, minister-resident of the United States in Japan, from 1862 to 
1865. Wide use has been made also of the writings of Japanese on their 
own history. It is not probable that much could be added from Ameri- 
can or Japanese sources, though one would like to know if the archives 
of the state department were examined. The British parliamentary 
papers, also, have been exhausted, but one feels that the record office 
and the British press might add something. The French, Russian, and 
Dutch material, too, must some day be unearthed. Yet, while these 
additional stores may add relevant details, they are not likely materi- 
ally to change the narrative here given. 

The chief contribution lies in the clean drawing of the course of for- 
eign negotiations against a background equally clean, though less ample, 
of Japanese polities. Many new facts are used, and sound and industri- 
ous scholarship revealed, but these are subordinate to a skillful syn- 
thesis that carries conviction of reliability. Mr. Treat is decidedly fav- 
orable to the Japanese, with a distinet leaning toward the Shogunate. 
He is convineed of the skill and correct policy of our representatives, 
Harris and Pruyn, in their disagreements with their European col- 
leagues. Yet his presentation is so fair that it would be quite possible 
to base on his account an argument in favor of the policy of the British 
representative Alcock. 

The intrinsic importance of the subject is sufficient justification of the 
book. In connection with American foreign policy, its chief interest lies 
in the honorable and friendly spirit displayed, and in the initiation 
strongly at variance with our policy in other parts of the world, proved 
to be permanent with regard to that continent. While Harris urges 
patience with the Japanese as a ‘‘semi-civilized’’ nation, one cannot 
but be impressed with their intellectual preparedness for a place in the 
world. If the memorial of the Shogun to the mikado in 1858, proposing 
that Japan become a member of an alliance for punishing a nation 
which might act against international interests, and for protecting 
‘*harmless but powerless nations,’’ and that it was the ‘‘great destiny’’ 
of Japan to have its emperor become the ‘‘Great ruler of all nations,’’ 
illustrates oriental imagination, it was founded on arguments, if drawn 
from Harris at least thoroughly assimilated, which are still sound. Not 
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least interesting is the appreciation displayed by Japanese opposing as 
well as favoring foreign intercourse, that much must be learned from 
the outside world. Often times those preparing to resist and those fav- 
oring the foreigner were actually working along the same line. 

The book covers a real period. At its beginning Japan had no rela- 
tions with the outside world except the slight tie with Dutch and Chinese 
at Nagasaki. This is the period of struggle. At its close, Japan was 
definitely opened. It is intended as the first part of an extensive study 
of all Japanese-American diplomatic relations. It is admirably foot- 
noted, and contains bibliography and index. 


CarL RuSSELL Fisu 


The mikado institution and person. A study of the internal political 
forces of Japan. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., L.H.D., formerly 
of the Imperial university of Tokyo. (Princeton: Princeton uni- 
versity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1915. 346 p. $1.50 net) 

The mikado as ‘‘institution’’ is mikadoism, which, as stated in the 
preface, ‘‘is the symbol of all that is dear to the Japanese; yet, like all 
social forees, whether religion, or the magie of a great name, or the 
national flag, the dogma is often abused by its so-called friends, is made 
an unnecessary engine of cruelty, or is debased to selfish or mercenary 
purposes.’’ Again, (p. 15) ‘‘the Mikado is the living symbol of all that 
is glorious in the history of Everlasting Great Japan. He expresses to 
the sons of Nippon whatever is dearest in the present and auspicious in 
the future. He inecarnates history and religion. His person embodies 
the nation’s memory and the people’s hope.’’ Mikadoism is thus a cult 
which embodies the traditions concerning the mikado (emperor?) as 
religious and political head of his people. 

This cult, as explained in chapter 5, originated ‘‘before there was a 
Government,’’ in a clan ritual that ‘‘always had been.’’ Nameless at 
first, it was later designated as the ‘‘Way of the Gods’’ (ancestors), 
Shinto. ‘‘Codeless, ethicless and without dogma,’’ it was ‘‘simply pro- 
priety, loyalty, the attitude of mind becoming the ruled in presence of 
their rulers,’’ showing also ‘‘how man felt in the presence of the spirits 
of the dead and the powers mysterious.’’ ‘‘Mikadoism generated the 
military, political and unifying ideas and forces which have made the 
Japanese a nation.’’ Stimulated and supplemented by Buddhism, mika- 
doism was developed by politicians—from motives of ‘‘officeholder’s 
greed of power and pelf’’ or of ‘‘conservative precaution.’’ While the 
mikado was exalted to the ‘‘shelf of the blue clouds,’’ he was shorn of 
direct political power and kept in seclusion. ‘‘ Under the shadow of such 
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a dual system, the power and life of Mikadoism sank to a mythology.’’ 
‘*For nearly six centuries the institution remained a ghostly shadow.”’ 

The revival of this cult became a prime factor in the restoration of 
the mikado to political power. It unified the nation in loyalty to the 
mikado, now designated Tenshi, son of heaven or emperor. It is the 
secret of Japanese imperial power, and its influence was greatly in- 
creased by the wise exercise of that power by the new emperor. The 
major part of the book is a narrative of the events through which mika- 
doism influenced the restoration and the successful reign of the Meiji 
emperor. Of thirty-three chapters, five deal specifically with this emper- 
or and his family. He mainly represents the mikado as ‘‘person,’’ since 
little personal information concerning his predecessors is given. 

The book contains little new material. The imperial traditions, Shin- 
to, their influence on the restoration, the history of events connected 
with the restoration and with the Meiji era have severally been more 
authoritatively explained. The merit of this work lies in bringing them 
all together in form conveniently accessible for the general reader. Its 
chief novelty is a certain amount of intimate detail concerning the per- 
sonality and the private life of Emperor Mutsuhito. On the vital ques- 
tion of this emperor’s share in actual government there is little new or 
definite information. The reviewer once put this question to the late 
Captain Brinkley—probably the best informed foreigner, except Mr. 
Denison, concerning Japanese political affairs. The reply was that any 
wish or decision of the emperor was executed without question. How 
often the emperor, as against his counselors, expressed wishes and deci- 
sions is another question. It remains so, after careful reading of this 
book. The viewpoint occasionally approximates adulation: ‘‘superb’’ 
national constitution (p. 6); ‘‘Man of Peace, Mutsuhito, Emperor of 
Divine, Uneonquerable, Everlasting, Great Japan’’ (p. 149) ; ‘‘uncon- 
sciously borrowed ideas shamed the originals’’ (p. 176). Yet certain 
Japanese pretensions are rigorously characterized (pp. 16, 23, 54, 207). 

The value of the book is impaired by absence of references (there are 
only six), by occasional inconsistency, and by inaccuracy or vagueness 
of statement that may mislead. Space permits but few illustrations. 
The constitution is declared ‘‘higher even than the Emperor’s will’’ 
(p. 12), yet promulgated ‘‘to exhibit the principles by which We are to 
be guided’’ (p. 22). The Richardson incident is, contrary to generally 
accepted views, represented as if sought by Shimadzu, ‘‘resolved on 
bringing the Shogun into trouble with the foreigners’’ (p. 106). Mis- 
leading are statements that ‘‘Japan was without the rights of national 
sovereignty,’’ and had ‘‘granted with easy and frivolous aequiescence”’ 
the treaty of 1858 (p. 206) ; that the Japan-China war occurred in 1904 
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(pp. 165, 233) ; that ‘‘in 1900, led by Great Britain, the Western Powers 
made treaties with constitutional Japan on the status of an equal’’ 
(p. 330). The last statement presumably refers to the series of treaties 
made 1894-1897 (that with Great Britain July 16, 1894) and effective 
July, 1899. An obviously typographical error is the year Mutsuhito 
became emperor, printed 1866 instead of 1867 (p. 122). 

There is some confusion of arrangement, with frequent digression, 
notably in chapters 10, 20, 33, while the greater part of material in chap- 
ters 23 and 25 has little relevancy to the captions. The style is rather 
florid, at times cumbrous and confused (pp. 130, 143, 220, 310, 332). An 
impression of vagueness also results from repeated use of allusions 
where definite statements are expected. The humor attempted in con 
nection with the use of the terms ‘‘greatly exaggerated’’ (p. 84), ‘‘two 
days (years?) old’’ (p. 122), ‘‘noddles’’ and ‘‘killing tools’’ (p. 239) 
is of a quality more likely to shock than to please the reader. Despite 
defects, the book is interesting and suggestive. There is an index. 

E. H. Vickers 


Quest of El Dorado. The most romantic episode in the history of South 
American conquest. By Reverend J. A. Zahm, C.S8.C., Ph. D. (Ti. J. 
Mozans) (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1917. 261 p. 
$1.50 net) 

This volume consists of a compilation of articles formerly published 
by the author in the Pan American bulletin, dealing mainly with the 
expeditions of the Spaniards, Germans (Welsers), and English (Sir 
Walter Raleigh) in search of the mythical kingdom of the ‘‘Gilded 
King.’’ The author is profoundly moved by the romantie spirit of the 
age of the conquistadores ; he ‘‘feels the spell of romance and ean easily 
dream of the gorgeous capitals, whose glamour in days gone by proved 
such an attraction to the thousands of the most gallant and noble spirits 
of the Spanish conquest.’’ That is the spirit of this book, which will 
appeal to ‘‘those who love the curious and romantic phases of history.’’ 

In a preliminary chapter on sources, the author places his chief reli- 
ance on three important, though little-known (to us of North America) 
contemporary ecclesiastical authorities. These are Fray Pedro Simon’s 
Noticias historiales, Castellanos’ Historia del Nuevo Reino de Granada and 
Carvajal’s Descuorimiento del Rio de Amazonas. The value of the Quest 
of El Dorado as a piece of historical writing would have been enhanced 
considerably had the author remained nearer to his sourees, and had he 
quoted from them more extensively in passages dealing with the actual 
motives of the leaders of the expeditions in question. In fact the essen- 
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tial point, namely that the object of these expeditions was the quest of 
El Dorado, is not in all cases definitely proved. 

The second chapter is devoted to a presentation of the El Dorado 
myth and to a bare mention of the Belaleazar expedition from Quito in 
1535, while the following two chapters deal with the discovery of the 
Amazon by Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisco de Orellana in 1541, and 
the expeditions of Von Hutten in 1541 and of Quesada in 1545 from 
Coro and Bogota respectively. Notable among the other enterprises 
briefly described or referred to in the following chapters were those of 
Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada in 1579 and of Berrio in 1584. Both these 
expeditions were equipped in Santa Fé de Bogota and they resulted in 
the exploration of the Orinoco. The best chapter in the book is that 
which sets forth the ideas of Sir Walter Raleigh and describes his efforts 
to find the mythical kingdom. 

Attractive as the book is from a literary point of view, as a piece of 
historical writing it suffers from undue emphasis on this one (the gilded) 
side of the romance of the conquistadores. Did one not know that Span- 
ish exploration and occupation of Latin America were prompted by 
other motives as well, one would be misled by the book. With this view- 
point, there is consequently lacking any but the most bare reference to 
the fact that ‘‘The region bounded by the Orinoco and the Amazon, the 
Andes, and the Rio Negro, has never since the conquest been so carefully 
explored as it was by the men who went in search of the Gilded King and 
the golden capital of the Omaguas. . .They opened up to the colonist 
and the missionary the broad savannas and woodlands of the east of the 
great Andean chain and were thus indirectly instrumental in establishing 
missions which, for generations, exerted so beneficent an influence in 
civilizing and Christianizing the aborigines that they commanded the 
attention of the world.’’ To what extent these considerations consti- 
tuted motives for any of this exploration is not shown. 

Typographiecally, the book is a work of art. It is printed on a quality 
of paper which is rarely used these days, and this has made it possible 
to reproduce with success some rare and interesting cuts and maps, 
gleaned from sources not generally available. It is noted that on page 
211 the very legible signature and rubrica of Hernando Pizarro is labelled 
as that of Fray Gaspar Carvajal. The signature of this friar is correct- 
ly reproduced on page 229. The book is equipped with a complete index 
and a bibliography. It is entertainingly written and should be of inter- 
est to all who are attracted by the phase of history with which it deals 
and the viewpoint which it represents, and to those generally who ad- 
mire well-written and carefully-edited books. It will also be of service 
in inviting the attention of North American readers and students to a 
phase of the heroie age of Latin-American history wherein the suffering 
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and sacrifices of the conquistadores far outweighed the material recom- 
pense attained. 


CHARLES H. CUNNINGHAM 


American plan of government. The constitution of the United States 
as interpreted by accepted authorities. By Charles W. Bacon, A.B., 
assisted by Franklyn 8. Morse, A.B., A.M., with an introduction 
by George Gordon Battle, M.A. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s sons, 1916, 474 p. $2.50 net) 

In a brief introduction we are told that the purpose of this volume is 
to explain ‘‘what the plan of our government actually is’’ and to show 
‘‘how this plan has been found sufficient for the management of the 
business of a nation which uses commercial and industrial machinery 
not dreamed of in the constitution-making era.’’ (p. xiii) Treating as he 
does such a broad field within the limited space of 465 pages, the author 
makes no pretense to exhaustive treatment or profound scholarship. The 
merit of the book is said to lie, not in the fact that it contributes new 
material, but in the original method of arranging and presenting old 
material. 

The ‘‘actual plan’’ is set forth by describing the origin and meaning 
of the provisions of the constitution of 1787 while the sufficiency of the 
plan for modern needs is indicated by noting the construction placed 
upon these provisions from time to time by the courts. After two intro- 
ductory chapters on constitutional development prior to 1789 the written 
document is treated phrase by phrase and the meaning of each is sought 
in the circumstances surrounding its origin and its subsequent interpre- 
tation. Comments by the author are supplemented by those of recog- 
nized commentators but most reliance is placed on important judicial 
decisions that have thrown light upon hidden meanings of vague con- 
stitutional provisions. 

The book is thus not in any sense an adequate description of our gov- 
ernment as it is today; nor is it a description of the evolution of our 
constitutional system except insofar as such has been the result of judi- 
cial interpretation. There is not even a suggestion that the people play 
any part in the selection of the president, or that such institutions as 
political parties exist. Practices with reference to federal appointments, 
the cabinet, executive control of legislation, and so on, all of which have 
materially modified some of the original plans, are left unnoticed for 
the obvious reason that they have developed extra-constitutionally. The 
distinction between actual government and the actual plan of govern- 
ment must, therefore, be kept constantly in mind by the reader. 

The necessity for brevity has compelled the author to exercise wide 
diseretion in the allotment of space and doubtless no two persons would 
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agree as to what should be included and what exeluded. At times, how- 
ever, it would seem that the treatment given some subjects is out of 
proportion to their importance. The significance of the due process 
and commerce clauses as means of constitutional expansion and adap- 
tation would seem to justify more extensive treatment than is found in 
the thirty pages devoted to these topics. Due process itself is disposed 
of in nine pages which is practically the same amount of space accorded 
such subjects as self-incrimination (7 pages), trade marks and copy- 
rights (6 pages), qualifications of representatives (7 pages), treason 
(6 pages), and the full faith and eredit clause (7 pages). Again, the 
importance of the constitutional problems involved in the government 
of the insular possessions is not very clearly indicated by a mere refer- 
ence to and quotation from the case of Downes v. Bidwell (page 437). 
Other instances could be cited. The general result is that the reader is 
often left with a very inadequate conception of the real significance some 
of these sections of the constitution have assumed in modern times. 

A brief analysis of the treatment of the due process clauses will suffice 
as an example of what is meant. The term is defined by quoting Jus- 
tice’s explanation of its meaning in the case of Hurtado v. California. 
The courts have, of course, consistently refused to define the term and 
few would contend that the statement of the justice would serve as a 
definition. In all, six of the nine pages on the subject relate to due pro- 
cess as it affects criminal procedure, while in the remaining three pages 
its possibilities as a restraint on state action under the police power is 
merely suggested. Nothing is said of its application to procedure in 
general, or to state action in the regulation of business and industry, of 
hours of labor and conditions of work. The whole discussion serves less 
to present a well-rounded view of the meaning of due process than to 
illustrate how its meaning has been construed in some particular eases. 

Oceasionally careless or confusing statements are to be found but 
most of them are of minor importance. For example, no one will be 
misled by the statement (p. 262) that a guilty person, after sentence by 
the judge, is ‘‘then placed in charge of the executive branch of the 
government ;’’ but one is somewhat bewildered to learn, on page 11, 
that the American nation was created by the signing of the declaration 
of independence and then read later (p. 26) that it was the phrase 
‘*We the people of the United States’’ in the preamble of the consti- 
tution that made the United States a nation. The confusion grows on 
analysis of the definition of a nation, given on page 12, where the term 
is said to imply ‘‘independence of any other sovereign power, an or- 
ganized government, more or less absolute, recognized officials, a sys- 
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tem of laws, definite boundaries and the power to enter into negotia- 
tions with other nations.’ 

As a reminder of how wisely our forefathers planned our system of 
constitutional government and as a statement of just what that plan 
really was the volume will prove to be most useful particularly for 
general readers. The style is clear, the terminology devoid of technical 
phrases, and the arrangement especially well adapted for reference. 


C. O. GARDNER 


Social history of the American family. From colonial times to the 
present. I. In colonial times. II. From independence through 
the civil war. By Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph. D. In three volumes. 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark company, 1917, 1918. 348, 390 p. 
$5.00 net each) 

The comprehensive purpose of this three-volume work is stated by the 
author in the preface to the first volume. ‘‘The three volumes of which 
this is the first are an attempt to develop an understanding of the forces 
that have been operative in the evolution of family institutions in the 
United States. They set forth the nature of the influences that have 
shaped marriage, controlled fecundity, determined the respective status 
of father, mother, child, attached relative and servant, influenced sexual 
morality, and governed the function of the family as an educational, 
economic, moral, and spiritual institution as also its relation to state, 
industry, and society in general in the matter of social control. The 
work is primarily a contribution to genetic sociology.’’ 

The first volume covers the colonial period. It describes the origin 
of the American family as it was rooted in European customs and folk- 
ways, and the adaptation of this traditional background to the economic 
and social life of a new continent. In the first volume the method of 
approach is primarily geographical. The features of family life in New 
England, in New York, in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, in Delaware, 
the south, and the French west are taken up in the various chapters. 

Certain outstanding features characterize family life in all the col- 
onies, accompanied by striking variation in detail. Prominent among 
these characteristics is the influence of the economic factor in family 
organization. The vigorous economic pressure of colonial life in New 
England was seen in child labor. Children were employed in both 
agriculture and manufacturing. Higgeson, in New England’s planta- 
tion, was delighted that child labor was an economic asset in agriculture. 
The people of Rowley were praised because their children were set to 
work spinning wool (p. 124). Child labor is deseribed as a logical out- 
growth of the puritan disapproval of idleness, the necessity for an eco- 
nomic margin, and the exploitation of a ruling aristocracy. Another 
significant characteristic of family conditions in colonial times was the 
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presence of a high birth rate and a high mortality of children. One 
Massachusetts man died leaving alive one hundred fifty-seven children 
and grandchildren. An inscription on a Plymouth gravestone is sug- 
gestive of the mortality of child-life. ‘‘ Here lies ————— with twenty 
small children.’’ (p. 89) 

The author has collected an extraordinary amount of material regard- 
ing the origin and development of the American family. The usability 
of the material might be largely increased at times. The individual 
volumes are not indexed. The bibliography is alphabetically arranged 
and does not readily suggest sources for a given topic, and does not indi- 
cate the relative value of the sources named. The geographical method 
of organizing data (by states or groups of states) does not add to con- 
ciseness in discussing a single topic. Perhaps the author’s purpose was 
too inelusive. At any rate, in this first volume, one completes his read- 
ing with a lack of clearness of thought in regard to the problem of or- 
ganizing the material, and the conviction that a more unified arrange- 
ment would be possible. But to suggest such an arrangement would re- 
quire considerable familiarity with the subject matter involved. 

Throughout the volume one is impressed with the amazing amount of 
tradition, regulation, and convention which governs family life, and the 
question is raised whether or not there will ever be much individual 
freedom regarding sex matters and family relationship. The tenacity 
of tradition, regulation, and convention in our present time does not 
lead us to believe that the time for individual freedom in sex affairs is 
close at hand. 

The second volume, covering the period from independence through 
the civil war, deals with four primary factors of family development : 
the influence of pioneering and the frontier, the growth of urban indus- 
trialism, the growth of city luxury with conspicuous consumption, and 
the culmination of the chattel slave system (Introduction to volume 11). 
Some of the specific and particular subjects discussed are marriage and 
fecundity, emancipation of childhood, the emergence of woman, sex 
morals, the racial factor in the south, and the effects of the civil war. 

As in the colonial period so from that time until the close of the civil 
war the significant character of the economic factor in family organ- 
ization is easily traced. The free land of the west made all social rela- 
tions mobile and the family felt to some extent this unsettling of tradi- 
tional foundations. There was some laxity in regard to legal forms and 
changes. New opinions were formed in regard to the right of freedom 
in sex relations. Economie opportunity tended to throw children upon 
their own resources and opened the way for the emancipation of youth. 
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In the southern family the factor of slavery exercised great influence 
upon sex morals and family relationships. 

In this second period we see the emergence of some of the problems 
which are now present in acute form or are well started on their way 
toward solution. One of the interesting phases of the time was the 
development of the woman’s rights movement. The first organized 
meeting to formulate a declaration of woman’s rights (held at Seneea 
Falls, New York, in 1848) protested vigorously against the unjust legal 
conditions which practically held women in legal bondage. It was not 
until a later period, however, that the growing spirit of liberalism freed 
women from these severe legal restrictions and brought them from a 
state of subordination to a status more nearly upon the basis of sex 
mutuality. 

The second volume has more unity and cohesion in its make-up than 
the first. The modern problems of the family are clearly foreseen. The 
third volume which is yet to appear gives promise of great interest, when 
the problems of the family as we know it are to be discussed. 


JAMES G. STEVENS 


History of transportation in the United States before 1860. Prepared 
under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by Caroline E. Mae- 
Gill and a staff of collaborators. [Contributions to American eco- 
nomic history from the department of economics and sociology, 
Carnegie institution of Washington] (Washington: Carnegie insti- 
tution, 1917. 676 p. $6.00) 

It has been said that the history of the railroads is the history of the 
United States. Whether this statement be true or not it is certain that 
the early history of the west must be stated very largely in terms of 
transportation. This fact is brought out clearly in the volume under 
review, the most comprehensive work which has yet appeared on this 
subject. It is one of the first three or four volumes to appear of the 
codperative economic history of the United States, originally projected 
by the American economic association and now financed by the Carnegie 
institution at Washington. A dozen or more preliminary studies were 
made by independent investigators, and these together with a mass of 
other material were entrusted to Miss MacGill to combine into a unified 
whole. Under such circumstances the volume is rather uneven, being 
much fuller on some phases and periods than on others, and the treat- 
ment is encyclopedic rather than popular or literary. But Miss MacGill 
has performed her task in a careful and scholarly fashion, and the re- 
sult is a compendious if not absolutely complete survey of the subject. 

Since the treatment is largely topical and no attempt is made to cover 
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the colonial period, the first chapter, devoted to trails and roads, intro- 
duces the reader at once to the roads to and in the west. This is fol- 
lowed by other chapters on natural waterways, canals, plank roads, and 
railroads, each of these being usually described for the New England, 
middle, southern, and western states. The necessity of improved facil- 
ities for transportation in all pioneer communities, due to their need 
both for markets and for the capital and commodities of industrially 
more developed regions, and their zeal in promoting undertakings to 
supply these improvements, are illustrated by many examples. A con- 
cise yet sympathetic account of internal improvements in the western 
states is given. The importance of the introduction of the steamboat 
on western rivers and of its success in navigating upstream finds clear 
recognition. 

About half the volume is devoted to the history of railways, which is 
a reasonable proportion as the study ends with 1860. The eanal held 
its own fairly well until the end of the forties and the rivers were still 
important rivals of the railway at the close of the period considered. 
The almost complete displacement of these other agencies of transpor- 
tation by the railways — with the exception of the great lakes — belongs 
to the period since 1860. In connection with the railways some atten- 
tion is given to construction, charters, rates, securities, and similar mat- 
ters. A forty page bibliography and five specially drawn maps con- 
clude the volume. 

This study seems to be more truly codperative than any of the vol- 
umes in this series which have yet been issued. Nevertheless it is evident 
that much original work has been done by Miss MacGill and to her 
eredit must be given for the finished product. Perhaps its shorteom- 
ings evidence the need of further special studies before a complete and 
definitive history of this vast subject ean be written. The need of util- 
izing all available material makes the more regrettable the omission of 
all reference to W. H. Brownson’s valuable History of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad before 1870. 

E. L. Bocart 


The story of corn and the western migration. By Eugene Clyde Brooks, 
professor of education, Trinity college, Durham, N. C. (Chicago: 
Rand, MeNally and company, 1916. 308 p. $1.00) 

The advance of civilization along the lines of industry, manufactur- 
ing, and ecommerce, has gradually tended to obscure the basic relation 
between agriculture and the structure of life. Recent events have rath- 
er sharply reealled this to publie attention and the result has been a 
generally aroused interest in agrarian conditions. The expression has 
taken various forms, one of which is a developing of the history of agri- 
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eulture. The story of corn is a study addressed to school children, 
chronicling the part the cereals, particularly maize, have played in the 
growth of the United States, with the object of creating an apprecia- 





tion of the importance of agriculture in the evolution of the race. 
After an exposition in the introductory chapters on the value of food 
to civilization, the author considers the significance of the discovery of 
corn for the settlement of the new world, the opening up of the great 
corn states of the Mississippi valley, the influence of the improvements 
in transportation and agricultural machinery in increasing the cultiva- 
tion and sale of corn, the relation of corn to the live stock industry, the 
prosperity of the corn regions, the growth in domestic consumption and 
the necessity for large crops, the farm demonstration movement, the 
varieties and by-products of corn, and the position of corn in the world 
today. The narrative, set in clear type and illustrated with well select- 
: ed pictures, maps, charts, and statistics, is written in a popular, readable 
style and accompanied by a suitable index. The most interesting por- 
tion of the book is that dealing with the work of Mr. Seaman A. Knapp 
and the corn clubs in the south. 

Certain faults in the presentation render the narrative less valuable 
in the hands of teacher or pupil than the possibilities suggested in the 
subject. Lack of proportion in the emphasis on the value of corn as 
compared with other cereals, an occasional tendency to generalize where 
generalization is at best a half-truth, a too frequent repetition of words 
and ideas, the lack of references for quotations, and the brevity and 
inclusion of certain ill-chosen items in the bibliography, cause passing 
reflection in the mind of the careful reader. 

The story of corn accomplishes its purpose of depicting the impor- 
tanee of agriculture; as a pathbreaker in recording the annals of maize, 
it leaves much to be desired. ‘Instead of writing from a predominating 
viewpoint, such as the historical, economic, or agricultural, the author 
consciously presents all three at varying times, with a resulting inade- 
quaey for any one of them. The book contains many historical ele- 
ments, but is in no sense a thorough historical study. 


Herbert A. KELLAR 


Abraham Lincoln. An address by Clark Prescott Bissett, professor of 
law, University of Washington, Seattle. (Los Angeles, California: 
Cannell, Smith, Chaffin company, 1916. 56 p. $2.00) 

This slender volume, a reprint of an address on Lincoln, is well worth 
the reader’s time. That the author is fully aware of the magnitude of 
an undertaking which contemplates anything like an exhaustive inter- 
pretation of Lincoln’s character is at once apparent, for in speaking of 
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the volumes on this subject he says: ‘‘not one of them written as they 
are out of the best heart’s love, compares with the man Lincoln, or be- 
gins to shine with his illimitable personality. . . Such a man is be- 
yond deseription.’’ 

Conscious of limitations, therefore, Mr. Bissett does not attempt the 
character sketch which one might expect but confines himself to the task 
of showing that justice or love — ‘‘there is no difference in the quality or 
quantity of these two words’’ for ‘‘an earthly being whose motive power 
is Justice will do exactly the same things under the same circumstances 
as one whose motive power is love’? — was the dominating quality in the 
personality of the great president. Possibly it is the author’s legal 
training which leads him to accept the former term in preference to the 
latter and to conclude that ‘‘the one attribute of Abraham Lincoln that 
ruled his being like a central sun was Justice.’’ The arguments which 
he brings forward to support this choice, however, seem to emphasize 
the quality which the author deems of the lesser importance. Of this 
we are certain — that the justice to which he alludes is, and must be, 
something far beyond mere legal justice which is measured by the stan- 
dards of man-made law. None will deny that when occasion required 
Lincoln displayed a highly developed conception of legal justice, but the 
justice which he made a rule of life was infinitely broader, being the 
justice found in the teachings of Jesus. To any interpretation less 
liberal than this the average reader will not subscribe. Lincoln’s bound- 
less merey, his profound and sympathetic knowledge of human nature, 
his deep love for humanity which drew no distinction between black and 
white, bond and free, friend and enemy, can never be compressed with- 
in narrower limits. 

Waiving the question of comparative merits of the terms employed 
and accepting the broad construction of justice which the author evi- 
dently had in mind, it ean be said safely that this little book is worthy 
of a place in the literature illustrative of the personality of that ‘‘kind- 
ly-earnest, brave, farseeing man, . . . the first American.’’ 

WituiaM V. PooLey 
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Colonial Virginia, its people and customs. By Mary Newton Stanard. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 1917. 376 p. $6.00) 
Dwelling houses of Charleston, South Carolina. By Alice R. Huger 
Smith and D. E. Huger Smith. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
company, 1917. 380 p. $7.50) 

Early Philadelphia, its people, life and progress. By Horaee Mather 
Lippincott. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott company, 1917. 340 
p. $6.00 net) 

Even the casual reader can not but be interested in the series of books 
being published by J. B. Lippincott company which treats in a specific 
and popular form of the intimate side of early life in our oldest colonies 
and cities. This attempt to familiarize present day readers with our 
colonial period in an especial way is a worthy one. 

Two volumes of this series appeared in September last, one on the 
Dwelling houses of Charleston, the second on Early Philadelphia, its peo- 
ple, life, and progress; and a third, entitled Colonial Virginia, its people 
and customs was published in October. 

To many people the very fact that something is old gives it an interest, 
and this feeling would extend to a book treating of old objects, but when 
the discussion involves a point of general interest and of particular 
value, then the writer may claim to have done something conceded by 
most students to be worth while. 

The authors of Dwelling houses of Charleston have achieved this dis- 
tinction and have sought for this compilation a broader excuse than 
mere age. As set forth in the preface, they have endeavored to con- 
sider these buildings from an architectural viewpoint and to lay stress 
upon the interesting fact that although modified by new suggestions yet 
a distinctive style of architecture has been maintained. From this view- 
point the book has a distinct value that it could not have had if the 
buildings had been considered simply because they were old. 

Charleston, or Charles Town as it was first called, was founded in 
1670; and the style of architecture was mainly that of the English mid- 
dle class of that period: ‘‘square in plan and laid out symmetriecally’’ — 
a style that lent itself admirably to the climatic conditions which, the 
evidence shows, played no small part in developing the character of 
architecture. ‘‘Everything peculiar to the buildings of this place is 
formed to moderate the excessive heat: the windows are open, the doors 
pass through both sides of the houses. Every endeavor is used to re- 
fresh the apartment within with fresh air.’’ One of the oldest houses 
standing was built some time prior to 1733 and typifies a general style 
of building which prevailed and which is still a favorite, with modifiea- 
tions of modern taste. The interiors of these dwellings were often 
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beautifully panelled and ornamented with carved woodwork. After the 
revolution the buildings show the influence of Adam; cireular or ellip- 
tical rooms were a feature; and the introduction of projections and ap- 
plied decorations added variance though without wholly supplanting 
the carvings. In the nineteenth century we are told there was a revival 
of the Greek style which was ‘‘intermingled with the two fashions that 
preceded it, the whole welded together by that dominance of climatic 
and loeal needs’’ heretofore mentioned. 

An interesting point is emphasized: that this continuity of buildings 
throughout the existence of Charleston has been mainly due to the fact 
that reaction from the war between the states was slow and halting and 
the inhabitants have continued to live in the locality and homes built by 
their predecessors rather than remove to remote parts of the city and 
build so-called fashionable sections, as has been done in other cities of 
rapid growth. In Charleston the newer homes have been built alongside 
the older ones and conform to the general scheme of architecture, thus 
the earlier dwellings hold their own as pretentious and fashionable resi- 
dences. This fact, the writer claims, is from an artistic point of view 
advantageous. 

The illustrations are numerous, well chosen and beautifully executed ; 
they show exterior views and setting interspersed with interior views of 
special features. The last two chapters are given over to building ma- 
terials and costs, and here the illustrations are detailed drawings of the 
iron work of balconies, doorways, lamps, and other details both intricate 
and beautiful. The photographs and architectural drawings are the work 
of Albert Simons. 

In addition to the main purpose there is also much of historical inter- 
est, the book as a whole being harmonious. It is particularly gratifying 
as a piece of bookmaking, a credit to both compiler and publisher. 

A striking contrast to this city of the south both in the character of 
its founders and of its buildings is presented by Early Philadelphia. 
Founded in religious persecution, the city’s origin lends of necessity to 
its buildings, customs, and institutions a religious atmosphere and an 
air of Quaker simplicity, dignity, and decorum which even present day 
progress has not greatly disturbed. The author says: ‘‘ Her traditions 
and opinions of yesterday are maintained with a solidarity of thought 
which recalls their lessons and builds slowly but surely with clear per- 
spective and the saving grace of modesty.’’ 

That Philadelphia was founded by Quakers who were artisans rather 
than adventurers the author shows would account for the ‘‘important 
and peculiar customs and institutions’’ which originated in Philadelphia 
before they developed elsewhere in the colonies; and these customs and 
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institutions, he believes, by retaining their solidarity and dependable- 
ness are serving as useful a purpose today as in early times, without | 
losing their uniqueness. 

The buildings illustrated are stately, but without ornamentation. 
The early Philadelphians built their homes for comfort, and the ‘‘Spirit 
of Christ’’ as practiced by the Quakers was found in silence and medi- 
tation free from the barriers of outward or worldly show. We find 
that one David Breintnall built one of the finest good houses in Phila- 
delphia, but, ‘‘deeming it too fine for his Quaker persuasion he let it to 
the governor of Barbadoes who came to Philadelphia for his health.’’ 

For the most part this work by Mr. Lippincott is almost wholly de- 
seriptive. Seemingly no attempt has been made to set forth any special 
feature or prove any interpretation. His sole aim seems to be to set 
forth in an attractive and interesting way facts about the founding of 
Philadelphia and its various interests and institutions—a guide book to 
Philadelphia, as it were, though it is too bulky to be carried about for 
this purpose by the traveler. | 

The market place, that most fascinating feature of all early settle- 4 
ments and particularly of this city ; the municipal government; the stage 
coaches and post roads; the parks, theatres, taverns; the university, col- 
leges, and schools; banks, fire protection, and so on, are all featured. 
Credit is also given to Philadelphia for being the mother of several 

of our most valuable institutions, among them the first scientific society 
of the new world, organized in 1743; it was then known as a movement } 
for ‘‘Promoting useful knowledge among the British plantations in 
America.’’ It was founded by no less a personage than Benjamin 
Franklin and is now known as the American philosophical society. 
Again we find Philadelphia leading the new world in the advancement 
of science by the Philadelphia academy of natural science, the oldest 
institution of its kind in America, founded in 1812. The ‘‘City troops’’ 
which at the outbreak of hostilities with England was recruited from 
the various organizations for sport and social life among Philadelphia’s 
gentry has not been so extended as the other organizations but is widely \ 
known as the first organization of volunteers formed to maintain the 
rights of the American citizens. In November, 1774, while the conti- 
nental congress sat in session these volunteers associated themselves as 
the ‘‘light horse’’ of Philadelphia. This city was also early in the 
movement to abolish slavery. As early as 1688 a protest against sla- 
very was made by Francis Daniel Postorius and his comrades, and such 
action became a part of the yearly meetings after 1696, growing in favor 
until in 1774 the ‘‘Pennsylvania society for promoting the abolition of 
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slavery and the relief of free negroes unlawfully held in bondage’’ was 
organized, the first organization against this practice. 

Thus are recounted the claims of Philadelphia for distinction, and 
Mr. Lippincott feels that Quaker heritage has given to customs and in- 
stitutions peculiarities which have afforded the advertising value which 
innumerable commodities carry today. On the whole, I think the reader 
will feel that Mr. Lippincott has achieved his avowed purpose ‘‘to bring 
together many fragmentary and seattered accounts of important and 
peculiar customs and institutions’’ of Philadelphia. 

Another work dealing with ‘‘ Ye olden time,’’ and for which material 
has been taken from original sources, is the extensive work of Mrs. Mary 
Newton Stanard entitled Colonial Virginia, its people and customs. 

The position of Mr. Stanard as secretary of the Virginia historical 
society has given Mrs. Stanard a valuable opportunity for gathering the 
material from documentary sources and for obtaining in many instances 
actual photographs of the original subjects illustrated. That she has 
made good use of her opportunities is evidenced by the many references 
to original material. 

Mrs. Stanard’s idea has been to give a more intimate insight into the 
home life of colonial Virginia than is usually to be found in a broader 
treatment of its history, and for this purpose she has carefully drawn 
her material from letters, diaries, wills, and other sourees giving personal 
details. From personal knowledge the reviewer knows how interesting 
ean be these minor details which too often must be omitted in a broader 
treatment. 

The first chapter, covering some forty pages, is devoted to the found- 
ers of the colony and later immigrants, their difficulties, and genealogy. 
The second and third chapters describe the homes and household goods, 
and again we find comment on the woodearving with which the interiors 
were decorated as also on the ornamental doorways, cornices, and other 
details of workmanship which the writer speaks of as artistic master- 
pieces and for which she claims a place in the annals of American art. 

To the social life is given most space, and ample evidence is produced 
that ‘‘the foundation of all social life is the family.’’ There was little 
opportunity in early times for social life and entertainment outside the 
home. Hospitality was extended unstintingly, and from the entries in 
diaries it would seem a continuous house party was the custom in the 
well to do families to such an extent that Virginia hospitality has be- 
come proverbial. A traveler needed no recommendation save that of 
being a human being, and Mrs. Stanard finds many indications that 
‘‘in the vocabulary of the Virginian there was no such word as snob.’’ 

Chapters on courtship and marriage, dress, the theatre, and sports 
follow the social life and in a chapter entitled ‘‘ Virginia and England’’ 
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is shown the intimate relation that existed between the colony and Eng- 
land, which was still ‘‘home’’ to the colonial Virginian. Intimate bus- 
iness, social, and family relations were continued for many years even 
to the extent of the English ladies shopping for their kinsmen and 
friends in Virginia. The cultural life is set forth in several chapters 
including education, books, music, and religion, the book closing with a 
chapter on funeral customs. That moral and intelleetual training in 
Virginia was not lacking is evidenced by the status of those who at the 
close of the colonial period were ready to assume the responsibility of a 
new and independent nation. 


If history is chiefly interesting when it is personal, then Mrs. Stanard 
has large claims for recognition ; her book is a continuous recital of per- 
sonal details, a hybrid between an inventory of a museum of personal 
property and a genealogical record. The book is an admirable example 
of what it claims to be, the intimate side of the personal life of colonial 
Virginia, and will furnish material for investigators in several fields, 
history, genealogy, and architecture. 


Ipress Heap ALyorD 


Trade of the Delaware district before the revolution. By Mary Alice 
Hanna. [Smith college studies in history, edited by John Spencer 
Bassett, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, volume n, no. 4] (Northampton: 
Smith college, 1917. 113 p. $.50) 

This excellent study begins very properly with a clear aceount of the 
economic conditions in the Delaware district before 1763. The trade 
houndaries of the time are accurately drawn and the determinant factors 
of the direction of trade shown. An otherwise clear account seems 
clouded on pages 245-246 by a few misplaced paragraphs on tariff legis- 
lation. Clearness, however, is quickly resumed by the disclosure that 
the district was more or less isolated from the mother country because 
it was principally controlled by the government of Pennsylvania and 
was of undesirable economie character when considered from the mer- 
eantile view-point. The products and industries of the distriet are next 
shown by one who has clearly mastered her sources on these points and 
gives the results of her study with due balanee, relegating to her foot- 
notes in proper manner much of the detail. A clear account of the trade 
routes before 1763 follows, disclosing ability in the handling of sources 
from which a less able student would have been unable to extract the 
meat with satisfaction to the reader. 

In noting the presentation, thereafter, in chapter two, a study of 
the British legislation of 1763-1773 with such an exhaustive scholarship 
the reviewer becomes almost convineed that he is reading a work devoted 
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exclusively to a study of English trade administration. Can it be sue- 
cessfully maintained that the otherwise clean-cut study of the trade of 
a particular district is not interrupted by such an elaborated study of 
legislation so appropriate in a book confined to a general treatment of 
trade administration ? 

The last chapter on the effect of the British legislation, though well 
done, covers colonial trade in general and often loses for the reader any 
clear view of the Delaware district. The chapter might very properly 
be ineluded in a general study on British trade administration. Evi- 
dently an elimination of part of this material, which takes one too far 
afield, would enable the writer to impress the reader more convineingly 
of her conelusion that the legislation was economically untenable for the 
Delaware district. 

There can be no questioning the fact that the author has very thor- 
oughly and profitably studied widely in the publie record office, the 
British museum, the house of lords, Bodleian library, All Soul’s college, 
and in the Pennsylvania historical society library, as her well-arranged 
bibliography attests. 


R. B. Way 


Revolution in Virginia. By H. J. Eckenrode, Ph. D., associate professor 
of economies and history, Richmond college. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 311 p. $2.00 net) 

Beeause the historians of the revolution have chosen to center their 
narratives around the deliberations of the continental congress and the 
campaigns of the continental army such important phases of the general 
movement as the development of the revolutionary spirit within the sev- 
eral colonies and the creation of the new American states have not been 
accorded their proper emphasis. This volume, as the title indicates, is 
an attempt to remedy the defect, in part at least, by an examination of 
the events connected with the birth and progress of the revolution in 
the most populous and possibly the most conservative of the English col- 
onies in America. 

Owing to the fact that New Englanders were convinced that the rev- 
enue policy of the British government was threatening the life of their 
local industries and interfering with the prosperity of their merchants, 
the revolution in these colonies was primarily economic in character and 
was dominated by the middle elass. In Virginia, on the other hand, it 
was almost entirely political in origin and although in time the great 
body of the people came to be involved, the local gentry and not the 
political demagogues shaped its course. 

Manifestations of Virginia’s independent, self-reliant spirit which 
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were already noticeable before 1700 came to be much more clearly de- 
fined in the following century as a result of the rapid increase in the 
wealth, population, and culture of the colony. Not, however, until the 
upland counties had gained materially in political strength and, under 
the leadership of Patrick Henry, had begun to exert an influence in the 
house of burgesses far more radical than that wielded by the more ecau- 
tious leaders of the tidewater communities, did the smoldering spirit of 
independence show itself in the form of open defiance of parliamentary 
control. From this date, 1765, there were two more or less clearly de- 
fined parties in Virginia: the conservatives, headed by the old leaders, 
and the democrats or progressives led by Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee. Even though party names did not exist there was, never- 
theless, true party action; and the opponents, although agreeing in the 
main on constitutional matters, were at variance as to the ways and 
means of attaining the ends sought. Accordingly as one faction or the 
other was in power the revolution either lagged or went forward rapidly. 
Moreover, as a consequence of this alignment into political parties a 
revolution developed within the greater movement. First, there was 
the general opposition to the spread of English imperialism in which 
Virginia joined with the other colonies; and, second, an internal up- 
heaval directed against the existing social organization. This local 
movement resulted in the formation of the democratie party which was 
to spread beyond the confines of the commonwealth and ultimately to 
raise Jefferson to the presidency. 

When the house of burgesses, after having been dissolved by Governor 
Dunmore, came together informally and provided for the ealling of a 
convention to meet at Williamsburg, the revolution actually began in 
Virginia. The convention, which in reality was only a legislative body, 
proceeded in August, 1775, to create an executive, openly revolutionary 
in character, and to endow this committee of safety with power to levy 
and equip troops, gather munitions of war, and to enter negotiations 
with other colonies for military support, thereby committing Virginia 
irrevocably to participation in the armed resistance which had already 
begun in the northern colonies. 

The planter class entered the struggle reluctantly and with no thought 
of separation from England. Many of these tidewater gentlemen, al- 
though watchfully jealous of their rights as Englishmen, were at the 
same time proud of their Anglican connections and sought to retain 
these by exerting upon the mother country economic pressure of suffi- 
cient weight to convince her statesmen of the folly of any attempt to 
tighten the bonds of imperialism in America. To this end the eonti- 
nental association founded upon the doctrine of non-intereourse had 
been formed and given a trial. When this measure failed to give re- 
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lief and separation was known to be inevitable the internal revolution 
developed. The conservative planters who had not been inclined to 
welcome independence, or even war, because in these events they saw 
the failure of their own particular form of resistance, at last became par- 
tially reconciled to the situation and went forward in the hope that 
separation might be effected without involving the destruction of the 
framework of colonial institutions either social or political. That is, 
they hoped to retain their old position of leadership with the additional 
advantage of being relieved of English interference in governmental af- 
fairs. To another class in Virginia, —the poor people, —the revolu- 
tion meant more than mere resistance to England. It awakened a spirit 
of antagonism against the whole social and political order and fostered 
the hope that in revolution there might be a reorganization of society 
within the colony which would aceord them a larger share in the govern- 
ment and a higher standard of comfort as well. The participation of 
this class in the movement marks the end of the period which was char- 
acterized by a conservative attempt to abate English encroachments upon 
colonial liberty. 

After independence came the formulation of the state constitution and 
the formation of the state, 





just at the time when the progressive 
group was in the ascendancy. Patrick Henry, an ardent democrat and 
a political agitator without a peer, was the first governor. He was fol- 
lowed by Jefferson in 1779, when Virginia assumed all the character- 
istics of a permanent democratic state. As a governor Jefferson was a 
failure. He went into office a popular leader but because of a combina- 
tion of unfortunate conditions and unexpected events over which he 
may possibly have had no control, he experienced a most unsatisfactory 
administration and in the end narrowly escaped impeachment. Peace 
did much to settle the widespread unrest which prevailed but it also 
brought into bolder relief the question of continuing the experiment in 
democracy which the new state had entered upon. The conservatives 
had long awaited the time when they could make a suecessful attack upon 
the democrats. Favorable opportunities might appear either when their 
opponents should be discredited politically in the eyes of the people, or 
when the war, so subversive of social distinctions, had ceased. The fail- 
ure of the Jefferson administration afforded one opportunity; the coming 
of peace, another. Full advantage was taken of neither and in the years 
immediately following demoeratie social and political ideals prevailed. 
The military operations of the revolution as they affected Virginia are 
given adequate treatment as is the turmoil caused by the increased activ- 
ities of the tories towards the close of the war. But the main thread of 
the narrative is devoted to the development of the internal revolution 
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which was so significant during these years of Virginia’s history. 

The book is an exceptionally good one; it is well written and interest- 
ing; it furnishes abundant evidence of careful study ; it is a contribution 
to the literature of the revolution; and at no time does the reader get 
the impression that it is the result of mere mental gymnasties. The lack 
of a bibliography is a disappointment for aside from the few footnotes 
which show the sources of some of the materials used we are given only 
the author’s statement that ‘‘the present work is chiefly based on the 
original sources of information in the archives of the Virginia State 
Library.’’ 

WituiaAM V. PooLey 


Georgia as a proprietary province. The execution of a trust. By James 
Ross MeCain, Ph.D., professor of American history, Agnes Scott 
College. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. 357 p. $2.50 net) 

Several years ago the earlier chapters of this study were privately 
printed by the author for presentation to Columbia university as a doc- 
toral dissertation, the work having been done under the guidance of 
Professor Osgood. Those chapters are here revised and five new chap- 
ters added, so that the present volume is practically new. The ground 
covered by Mr. MeCain has already been worked by earlier Georgia 
historians, notably by William B. Stevens and Charles C. Jones. Both 
these writers were excellent historians, but neither had at hand the 
materials used by Mr. MeCain, and, furthermore, it was time for a new 
interpretation, since Stevens and Jones wrote, respectively, sixty and 
thirty-five years ago. 

Mr. MeCain makes no attempt to trace in detail the current of events 
in the proprietary period of Georgia. His purpose is rather to picture 
the workings of the corporation or trust as an organizing and adminis- 
trative body. Hence he discusses at length the personnel of the board, 
evaluating their respective services to the colony ; recounts their political 
activities, made necessary by the relation of the trustees to the govern- 
ment of the British empire; describes the creation and activities of the 
‘fecommon council,’’ a sort of committee within the general corporation, 
and distinguishes the functions of the two bodies; makes plain the 
struggle to keep clear of the board of trade, which was busily extending 
its control over the colonies; discusses fully the legislation of the trus- 
tees for the colony; and gives interesting details of the task of finding 
financial support for the venture. An excellent chapter handles the 
relations of Oglethorpe to the trustees and to the administration of af- 
fairs in Georgia — the only critical estimate we have of Oglethorpe. His 
status is shown to have been, throughout his connection with the colony, 
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that of an agent with strictly limited and constantly diminishing powers: 
he never wielded the powers enjoyed by the royal governors and never 
had that title. Another commendable chapter traces the history of the 
peculiar system of land distribution, making clear for the first time many 
knotty points. 

The proprietary era of Georgia is an excellent field for monographie 
study, since the period covers only twenty years and practically all the 
known documentary material is available. Large masses of these records, 
taken from the British public records office, have been published by the 
state of Georgia in the series known as the Colonial records. Many vol- 
umes of manuscripts are still in the hands of the state compiler awaiting 
publication. All this material, published and in manuscript form, 
has been used by Mr. MeCain; indeed it constitutes his principal re- 
source; he is the first person who has made adequate use of it. 

The volume is equipped with a bibliography of the manuscript and 
published sources, as well as the small number of secondary works cited. 
There are remarkably few of the slips that usually find their way into 
first editions, none worth pointing out. 

R. P. Brooks 


Official letter books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816. Edited by Dun- 
bar Rowland, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., director Mississippi department 
of archives and history. In six volumes. (Jackson: State depart- 
ment of archives and history, 1917. 394 p.; 394 p.; 399 p.; 423 p.; 
400 p.; 468 p. $36.00 per set) 

One of the most important and interesting phases of American history 
is that of the territorial expansion of the United States. Leaving out of 
consideration the territory already held at the close of the revolutionary 
war, this expansion may be said to date from the purchase, in 1803, of 
the vast area called Louisiana. The history of the government of our 
first foreign-acquired territory, so fruitful in precedents for after years, 
is of peculiar significance. From the point of view of the historian, it 
is in many ways fortunate that the southern part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the territory of Orleans, had but one governor, and he a prolific 
letter writer. 

William Charles Cole Claiborne had already served his apprenticeship 
as governor of Mississippi territory (1801-1803) when President Jeffer- 
son ordered him, together with General James Wilkinson, to proceed to 
New Orleans and receive Louisiana from the French officials. Appointed 
at first only as provisional governor of the new acquisition, Claiborne 
became in 1804 governor of Orleans territory, which office he held for 
the entire territorial period (1804-1812), and upon the admission of the 
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state of Louisiana into the union, his faithful service was rewarded by 
election as state governor. In January, 1817, he was elected to the 
United States senate, but died in November of that year. 

Mr. Rowland has rendered investigators of American history a valu- 
able service by editing Claiborne’s Letter books. Although the letters 
cover the period from 1801 to 1816, the bulk of them pertain to the gov- 
ernment of Orleans territory (1804-1812). Claiborne took his task seri- 
ously, and his many letters to federal officials in Washington reflect his 
anxieties and difficulties. Inability to speak either French or Spanish, 
the language of the majority of his civilized charges, was a serious 
handicap, but on the whole it was perhaps American settlers such as Ed- 
ward Livingston and Daniel Clark who worried him most. Questions of 
government, both federal and loeal, boundary disputes with the Span- 
iards, Indian matters, Burr’s conspiracy, and the British invasion were 
phases of his problems. 

In his introduction to the Letter books, the editor dismisses the Clai- 
borne papers in the bureau of rolls and library of the department of 
state in Washington with the curt remark that they are ‘‘incomplete 
copies of the originals in the Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History.’’ Just how the letters of a territorial governor to the seere- 
tary of state can be characterized in this fashion would require some 
explanation. Furthermore, an examination of the Washington collee- 
tion would have enabled Mr. Rowland to fill in several large lacunae 
in his edition. For purposes of comparison the investigator would be 
wise to consult David W. Parker, Calendar of papers in Washington 
archives relating to the territories of the United States. 

For the gap in the Letter books (1: 284), extending from March 27 
to November 8, 1803, Parker (338-339) offers but little assistance. For 
the blank (3:36) from December 31, 1804, to May 4, 1805, however, 
Parker (352-356) lists about seventy items. No note or explanation 
is offered by Mr. Rowland to show that he had noticed that letters were 
missing. 

In volume mm, page 238, is a note stating, ‘‘Manuseript missing up 
to January 11, 1806.’’ The last item entered is under date of Novem- 
ber 25, 1805. Parker (362-363) lists over twenty documents between 
these dates. 

Again, in the same volume (3: 369), in the middle of a letter of July 
15, 1806, to Jefferson, the note, ‘‘ Manuscript torn,’’ appears twice, and 
then the document continues, although obviously not the same letter. 
An examination of the Jefferson papers in the manuscripts division of 
the library of congress discloses the fact that the torn manuseript rep- 
resents the absence of parts of two letters and one whole one, totalling 
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approximately eight large pages. (Letters to Jefferson, second series, 
19: nos. 49, 50, 51.) 

In volume iv, pages 123-143, there are many documents missing 
which are listed by Parker (369-371). In volume v, pages 24-34, Row- 
land has five entries for the year 1810, prior to December 1; Parker 
(378-380) has over thirty. 

In all fairness it ought to be stated that Mr. Rowland has, in turn, 
published many documents which are not mentioned by Parker (espe- 
cially 4:1-74; 5:166-222). Since the Claiborne papers in the state 
department do not extend, except for a few scattered letters, beyond 
1812, when Louisiana became a state, the sixth volume of the Rowland 
edition, covering the period to 1816, becomes in consequence all the 
more valuable. Then, too, many important letters between Claiborne 
and local officials did not find their way to Washington, and here, 
again, tiie Rowland collection adds distinctly to our knowledge. 

Mr. Rowland, for some reason or other, has not mentioned in the 
Letter books his own previous publications relative to the Claiborne 
material. In The Mississippi territorial archives (1: 342-603) will be 
found Claiborne’s letters as governor of Mississippi territory; while 
in the Third annual report of the director of the department of archives 
and history of the state of Mississippi (106-169), Mr. Rowland has 
published Claiborne’s correspondence concerning the Burr conspiracy. 
In his First annual report (pp. 23-39) and Third annual report (pp. 
180-200, 212-234) Mr. Rowland has given lists or tables of contents of 
the Claiborne Journals. Significant mention of the Journals is con- 
tained also in the Fourth annual report (pp. 29-30) and Eleventh and 
twelfth annual reports (pp. 50-52). In the absence of a descriptive 
note and table of contents in the Letter books, the student will find all 
of the above citations helpful. 

The volumes are neatly edited and are of a handy size. There is a 
good index, but, as has already been noted, no table of contents. It is 
somewhat confusing that the documents are not printed in exact chron- 
ological sequence. In the extended and useful list of parallel-printed 
and manuscript sources appended to volume v1, one looks in vain for 
either the Memoirs or the Letters of John Quincey Adams, a source of 
information too important to be ignored. Furthermore, in the light 
of the reviewer’s own contribution of documents to the American his- 
torical review (22: 340-364), it ean no longer be said, as is done by Mr. 
Rowland in this work (6:415) that the senate debate on the govern- 
ment of Orleans territory was not reported. 

While details of editing will not here be entered into, a certain care- 
lessness in reference to footnotes might be mentioned. In volume 1, 
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page 284, is the footnote, ‘* Beginning of volume u,’’ but no correspond- 
ing number appears on the page. Again, in volume vi, page 31, at the 
bottom of the text is the figure ‘‘2,’’ presumably for a note on West 
Florida, which the number follows, but no note is given. In volume m, 
page 363, one reads ‘‘one hundred 7 25 per cent.’’ This is ‘‘an hun- 
dred and 25 per cert’’ in the copy of the letter in the library of con- 
gress (Jefferson papers. Letters to Jefferson, second series, 19: no. 47). 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Rowland, in making available to students 
of American history and government so important a set of documents as 
the Claiborne letter books, did not greatly enhance the value of his con- 
tribution by making use of the archives in Washington, or at least by 
indicating where the missing papers were to be found; yet, despite its 
discrepancies, the edition of the Claiborne letter books will form a valu- 
able mine of material for the investigator of American institutional gov- 
ernment as well as for the history of the expanding southwest. 


Everett S. Brown 


State regulation of railroads in the south. By Maxwell Ferguson, A.M., 
LL.B., sometime university fellow in political science, Columbia uni- 
versity, instructor in economics, Vassar college. [Studies in his- 
tory, economies and public law, edited by the faculty of politieal 
science, Columbia university, whole no. 162, vol. Lxvu, no. 2] (New 
York: Columbia university, London: P. S. King & Son, limited, 
1916. 228 p. $1.75 net) 

This monograph is confessedly fragmentary, being a small part of a 
much larger work planned by its author, and it is offered in its present 
form as an encouragement to students in southern colleges to undertake 
intensive studies of railway regulation in each of the states of the south. 
If the volume achieves this purpose its publication will be justified, but 
it falls short of meeting the needs of a serious student of the railway 
problem. ‘‘The south,’’ as used in this study, refers to the territory 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers; and the states of 
Arkansas, Texas, Maryland, and Missouri are therefore omitted. 

In the first three chapters Mr. Ferguson discusses the chief provi- 
sions in the early railway charters, in the early general railway laws, 
end in the present state constitutions. He then analyzes and classifies 


railway legislation and finds that this has been voluminous but ‘‘dis- 


tressingly incomplete,’’ with secant attention to some of the most impor- 
tant phases of the problem. He notes a growing tendency toward in- 
creasing the powers of state railway commissions, toward regulating 
the service, and toward legislative, rather than commission control 
over rates. The development of the commissions is traced historie- 
ally, with a separate chapter for each of eleven states, and the work is 
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brought to a close with a summary and survey of the present commis- 
sion situation. 

Mr. Ferguson concludes that for many years it was an open question 
whether the majority of southern commissions did not do more harm 
than good, but that within the past decade there has been a decided 
improvement, both in the efficiency of the commissioners and in the gen- 
eral attitude of the railway managers toward the question of public 
control. The commissioners, however, still manifest a regrettable ten- 
dency to adjust intrastate rates so as ‘‘to favor their own jobbers and 
producers at the expense of those of adjoining States.’’ Moreover, they 
have been hampered in their work by meagre appropriations and their 
attempts at regulation have in general been neither expert nor intelli- 
gent. A saving feature of the situation is the steady decline of state 
in favor of federal regulation, as the volume of interstate traffic in- 
creases in relative importance. 

The railway problems are discussed wholly from the administrative 
viewpoint, and it is to be hoped that other phases of these problems, 
such as the promotion, consolidation, and reorganization of southern rail- 
way systems, state aid (especially in the reconstruction period), and the 
conflict of state and federal jurisdictions, will be fully developed in the 
more elaborate treatise promised by the author. 

WILLIAM QO. ScroGces 


Wage bargaining on the vessels of the great lakes. By H. E. Hoagland, 
Ph.D., instructor in economics, University of Illinois. [University 
of Illinois studies in the social sciences, volume v1, number 3] (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, 1917. 123 p. $1.50) 

This monograph consists of five chapters and three appendices. The 
chapter headings — Beginnings of organization, Growing concentration, 
Trade agreements, Disruption of the unions and open shop — indicate 
the various aspects discussed. The appendices — Wage bargaining on 
Lake Erie docks, Grain handlers’ agreements, Wage bargaining in the 
lumber earrying industry — are short studies made while the writer was 
in the employ of the United States commission on industrial relations. 

The study points out the general disorganization of labor and capital 
on the vessels of the great lakes previous to 1870, and after that date 
the conditions which made organization inevitable. Throughout the 
early period the captain either owned the vessel or at any rate was mas- 
ter of it. He acted independently of all other captains, and made the 
best terms he could with labor which though unorganized nevertheless 
because of scarcity received a high wage. The changed conditions after 
1870 were due (1) to the building of the Sault Ste. Marie canal by the 
United States government, (2) to the increase in the shipment of iron ore, 
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and (3) to the change from the sail freighter to the steamboat. These 
changes taken together brought into existence boats with a larger ton- 
nage, inereased the relative importance of capital, and created for the 
first time a distinct capitalistic class. The owners both of the vessels 
and of ore, the principal commodity shipped, demanded regular and 
efficient service. In order to secure this service the independent eap- 
tain was replaced by a manager or engineer responsible directly to ship 
owners. To deal effectively with labor, the Lake earriers’ association 
was formed. This organization following the course dictated by ex- 
pediency has at one time recognized the unions and made wage agree- 
ments with them. At another it has made war upon them, using every 
means known to the employer; it has forced the open shop and finally 
disrupted the union. 

Labor in its losing fight was handicapped by the fact that the labor- 
ers because of the nature of the work were irresponsible and inefficient. 
Wage agreements consequently could not be kept. Neither could a con- 
sistent union policy be developed. These factors taken together with 
the additional facts, that aristocracy in labor existed, i.e., one group 
would not associate with or fight for another group, and also that agree- 
ments could not be reached upon the principles of organization, i.e., 
trade or industrialism, explain why in the long contest labor was de- 
feated. 

The study as a whole represents careful work. The form of presenta- 
tion is good, the style clear, and the method scientific. The author, 
however, does not give a clear presentation of the methods of wage bar- 
gaining which John R. Commons does so well in his Labor and admin- 
istration. Rather does*he portray the struggle for some possible method 
of adjusting labor difficulties, though the former is what he attempts as 
stated in the first line of the preface. Care in proof reading would 
have avoided the following errors: Searicty for searcity, p. 10, line 27; 
Agrement for Agreement, p. 75, line 11, also p. 77, line 1; ben for been, 
p. 80, line 18. These are, howevere, minor criticisms and should not 
greatly detract from a meritorious work. 

Jupson F. Lee 


Illinois in the fifties. A decade of development, 1851-1860. By Charles 
Beneulyn Johnson, M.D. (Champaign, Illinois: Flanigan-Pearson 
company, 1918. 180 p. $1.25 net) 

In this book Dr. Johnson has wavered between the task of writing an 
intimate body of reminiscences and an attempt to tell the history of the 
deeade he has chosen. This is unfortunate because it mars the many 
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excellencies of his little volume. In certain chapters he tries to survey 
the developments in national politics; in them one finds not the spirit 
of personal recollections but rather that of the post bellum prejudices 
of a northerner. This is evident in the references to the Mexican war 
and to other events. It need searcely be said that they add little to our 
knowledge of the period. This is even true of the chapter entitled 
‘Slavery and the Lineoln-Douglas debate,’’ although it incorporates a 
few fragmentary reminiscences of other contemporaries. 

Dr. Johnson’s picture of social and industrial conditions is surely 
worth while, although it is marred by a tendency to make generaliza- 
tions that would apply also, perhaps even better, to the period before 
1850. This eriticism might have been obviated had it been made clear 
that the statements were applied to one of the backward rural sections 
of the state. Certain of the illustrations are the cuts that were used 
to illustrate Buck’s Illinois in 1818, which suggests that the author may 
10t have had a keen enough time sense. The author may well have had 
in mind the neighborhood of his boyhood home, Amity or Pocahontas; 
this, however, he does not make clear nor does his title suggest it. In- 
deed, Pocahontas is not mentioned until after the first quarter of the 
book (p. 52) and then only seattered bits of information are furnished 
(p. 52, 54, 61, ete.) which might well have been fashioned together into 
a single picture. Chapter 2 describes Benjamin Jones, ‘‘a progressive 
pioneer,’’ but the reader does not know in what part of Illinois he lived. 
Chapter 3, ‘‘The gold-seekers of the later forties,’’ describes the cireum- 
stances of the discovery of gold in California rather than the move- 
ment of population from Illinois; the author does follow the journey of 
his father who met his death shortly after reaching Sacramento, but he 
takes no notice of the organized movement of gold-seekers. His de- 
scription of the ‘‘village club,’’ the country store, is interesting but 
gossipy. The chapters on sports and amusements, on the village lyeeum, 
and other intimate glimpses into contemporary social conditions have 
real merit. It should be evident, therefore, that while this volume in- 
cludes many of the weaknesses of its kind, it is not without a real value 
for Illinois history. 

Artuur C, CoLe 


With Sam Houston in Teras. By Edwin L. Sabin. [The trail blazers 
series] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and company, 1916. 320 

p. $1.25 net) 
This book is addressed to the interest of youthful readers, and for that 
reason Ernest Merrill, a fictitious boy, is somewhat obviously dragged 
through its pages, gazing admiringly at the hero and participating in 
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his adventures, which are confined to the period of the Texas revolution. 
In fact, the book is little more or less than the story of the revolution 
narrated in considerable degree in dialogue form. The writer adds 
little to its interest by imagination. He seems to have made a rather 
industrious study of his subject from the most accessible books and 
articles, and though the book contains many minor inaccuracies, he has 
followed his authorities with a good deal of fidelity. It is a stirring 
theme, and will no doubt meet the purpose for which it was written. 


E. C. B. 


History of Arizona. By Thomas Edwin Farish, Arizona historian. 
Volumes mt and iv. (Phoenix: The state, 1916. $3.50 net) 

Volumes 1 and 1 of this work were noticed in the Mississtrrt VALLEY 
HistoricaL Review of September, 1916, when certain characteristies 
were pointed out, particularly a conspicuous lack of organization and 
the author’s conception of history as a compilation of pioneer narratives 
and interviews. These qualities are carried consistently through the 
present volumes. <A brief preface to volumes m and rv explains that 
the Arizona law creating the office of state historian requires him ‘‘to 
faithfully and diligently collect data of the events which mark the pro- 
gress of Arizona from its earliest day to the present time, to the end 
that an accurate record may be preserved of those thrilling and heroie 
occurrences; that knowledge of the achievements of Arizona’s trail bla 
zers may not perish with the passing of her pioneers, but may be pre- 
served and disseminated for the benefit of the present and future 
generations; that the names of those whose lives were and are identified 
with the establishment, the progress and the development of Arizona 
may be given just and lasting recognition.’’ In the endeavor to comply 
‘*strietly with the letter of the law,’’ says the historian, ‘‘I have gath- 
ered all authentie data obtainable, official and otherwise, relating to 
Arizona, and am embodying it in this History.’’ The period covered 
by the two volumes is 1863-1868, and the list of chapter titles will give, 
perhaps, the fairest indication of the plan and contents of the books. 
Volume m contains: ‘‘Early opinions of Arizona,’’ ‘‘Precious metals 
in Arizona,’’ ‘‘ Travels of Governor Goodwin’s party,’’ ‘‘ Early territorial 
days,’’ ‘‘The first territorial legislature’’ (two chapters), ‘‘ Federal gov- 
ernment’s treatment of Arizona,’’ ‘‘Early days of Preseott,’’ ‘‘ Condi- 
tions in Arizona in 1863 and 1864,’’ ‘‘ Population, early settlement, In- 
dian troubles,’’ ‘‘Indian troubles’? (four chapters). Volume rv con- 
tains: ‘‘Conditions in 1865,’’ ‘‘Early conditions in the territory’’ 
(three chapters), ‘‘The Arizona volunteer,’’ ‘‘The Indians and the mil- 
itary’’ (two chapters), ‘‘The second legislative assembly,’’ ‘‘The third 
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legislative assembly,’’ ‘‘The courts,’’ ‘‘ Early settlements’’ (three chap- 
ters), ‘‘Mines and mining — possibilities of the territory — resumption 
of mail and stage lines,’’ ‘‘The Catholie chureh in Arizona,’’ ‘‘ Early 
surveys,’’ ‘‘The Colorado river Indian reservation.’’ The volumes form 
an entertaining, but undiscriminating, source book, the raw materials 
for a history of Arizona; they probably fill the prescription of the sta- 
tute which gave them birth, but they are not a history of Arizona. 
E. C. B. 


Taming of the Siour. By Frank Fiske. (Bismarck, North Dakota: 
Bismarek Tribune, 1917, 186 p. $1.50) 

The spectacular military history of the Sioux forms an exceptional 
basis for popular writing, and it is but natural that writers willfrom time 
‘o time relate the story in a popular vein. Such literature finds abundant 
outlet in the changing and increasing population of the northwest, es- 
pecially in those states where the Siouan history is somewhat local. To 
this category belongs Mr. Fiske’s book which recites in a general, non- 
technical yet readable way, the military history of the Sioux nation 
since the Minnesota massacre. No attempt is made at accurate detailed 
statement; in but few cases is authority given, and no new material is 
presented. The author’s approach is from the angle of readability. It 
is free from bias and the reader does not detect a desire on the part of 
the author to champion either the cause of the Indian or of the white. 

The story follows aecepted history quite closely and it is comparatively 
free from wild extravagant statements which so frequently characterize 
popular western history. At times, however, the author does not resist 
the temptation to tell ‘‘a good one’’ as is illustrated by his story of the 
wagon box fight. The treatment of the battle of the Little Big Horn is 
far too general even for a popular history ; undercurrents such as treat- 
ies, affairs on the reservations, and food hardly enter into the story. 

The book is of but little value to the student of plains history, but if 
it serves to keep alive a healthy interest in local history in the northwest, 
it will answer a good purpose. 

M. L. WiLson 


Cruise of the Corwin. Journal of the arctic expedition of 1881 in search 
of De Long and the Jeannette. By John Muir, edited by William 
Frederic Badé. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 
1917. 279 p. $2.75 net) 

Many persons still in active life recall vividly the tragie story of the 
Jeannette which, under the enthusiastic De Long in 1879 sailed through 
Behring straits into the Arctie ocean in quest of the north pole. The 
same autumn two vessels were missing also from the whaling fleet in the 
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north Pacific, and the following winter was so severe that an insistent 
demand was made upon congress and President Garfield for a relief 
expedition. 

The Corwin was a finely built steamer in the service of the treasury 
department for the enforcement of federal laws for the protection of the 
fur seals and the sea-otters. The reports her commander brought back 
from the waters of Behring sea as a resilt of his trip in 1880 were dis- 
quieting, and when she sailed in 1881 it was with orders to seek infor- 
mation concerning the Jeannette and the missing whalers, and to extend 
to them any needed assistance. Fortunately Captain Hooper of the 
Corwin was a friend of Muir and urged him to go as naturalist. 

Muir made up his mind on short notice to accept the unusual oppor- 
tunity to visit the Arctic and wrote his mother as follows: 

‘‘T have been interested for a long time in the glaciation of the Pa- 
cific Coast, and I felt that I must make a trip of this sort to the Far 
North some time, and no better chance could in any probability offer. I 
am acquainted with our captain, and have every comfort the ship ean 
afford, and every facility to pursue my studies. As the ice melts 
and breaks up, we will probably push eastward around Point Barrow, 
then return to the Siberian side to pick up our land party, then en- 
deavor to push through the ice to the mysterious unexplored Wrangell 
Land.’’ 

Although Wrangell Land had been reported by whalers as early as 
1867, yet, so far as records go, the party from the Corwin was the first 
to set foot on its barren shores; this they did August 12, 1881. Muir’s 
narrative of the trip to the island, and to many other almost equally un- 
known points in Behring sea and the Arctic, is written in that clear, 
vivid style of which he was a recognized master. <A portion of this ae- 
count was published originally in Captain Hooper’s report of the voyage 
of the Corwin which appeared as a senate executive document in 1884. 
But during the trip, Muir wrote a series of letters to the San Francisco 
Evening Bulletin, embodying the contents of his daily record, and these 
are made the basis of the present volume. To them has been added new 
matter from Muir’s private journal, and notes from various sources. 

Thus, while the major part of the material was in print, it has been 
heretofore inaccessible, and even at best so scattered that its use was not 
easy. In fact, one may doubt whether even those who seek for Muir’s 
writings because of their pleasure in them have known of the material 
brought together here. As presented in a single volume, the work will 
be readily available to a wide circle of readers who could not have en- 
joyed it otherwise. 


To the geologist, this volume will appeal because of its record of studies 
on glaciation; to the naturalist, it furnishes a wealth of information on 
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flora and fauna in a region even now little known; the student of prim- 
itive life among American and Asiatie peoples will rejoice to find aceu- 
rate records of various tribes before they came into degrading contact 
with the white race. And all these accounts are presented with a charm 
in style and a clarity in statement that make Muir’s work attractive and 
all but unique. 

Mr. Badé, the editor, is to be congratulated on the success with which 
he has woven this material into a work that is a real unit, and that 
breathes throughout the admirable style of Muir, as if written in its 
present form by his hand. The utilization of Muir’s sketches gives add- 
ed interest and value to the work. Some of them, like those of Wrangell 
Land, are the only representations in existence of that little-known 
island. 


Henry B. WarpD 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Among those who attended the eleventh annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association at St. Paul and Minneapolis, May 
9 to 1, the sentiment seemed to be unanimous that the committee on 
local arrangements was deserving of the greatest praise. Everything 
possible was done for the comfort and entertainment of those present. 
The numerous courtesies began on Thursday with a luncheon at the St. 
Paul association of business and public affairs, an automobile tour of the 
twin cities followed by tea at the university club of St. Paul in the after- 
noon, and a reception in the evening, tendered by the Minnesota his- 
torical society following the presidential address of Professor St. George 
L. Sioussat. Most of Friday was spent at the university of Minnesota 
where a luncheon was given by the university, and at a group dinner in 
the evening at the campus club the members of the history faculty of the 
university were hosts; following the evening session came a smoker at 
the Minnesota club of St. Paul. Saturday morning, upon the arrival of 
Professor Frederick J. Turner, a group breakfast was given in his honor 
at the St. Paul hotel; a luncheon on Saturday was tendered to the mem- 
bers of the Mississippi valley historical association by the St. Paul asso- 
ciation, the Minnesota historical association, and the Twin City history 
teachers’ club; Professor Thomas F. Moran, now of the committee on 
publie information, Washington, D. C., gave the principal address, on 
‘‘The fight for public opinion.’’ Following the dedication of the new 
building erected by the state of Minnesota for the use of the Minnesota 
historical society, the building was open for inspection on Saturday after- 
noon; the inspection was followed by a supper served in the galleries of 
the historical building. Following the dedicatory address by Professor 
F. J. Turner, on ‘‘ Middle western pioneer democracy,’’ the building was 
again open for inspection. It may safely be said that the social fune- 
tions were more numerous and better arranged than is normally the case 
at such meetings. 

Considering the numerous financial demands made upon all at this 
time and the difficulties of travel, the meeting was very well attended. 
The geographical distribution represented in the persons in attendance 
was wider than had been expected. Many voiced the sentiment that the 
program of papers was an attractive one, with an interesting variety of 
subjects. 

At the business meeting Professor Harlow Lindley of Earlham college 
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was elected president for the ensuing year. The executive committee 
voted to hold the next meeting of the association in St. Louis. 


In the April, 1918, Southwestern historical quarterly Charles E. Chap- 
man describes ‘‘The Native Sons fellowships.’’ The Native Sons of the 
Golden West, a Californian fraternal society, has the unique distinction 
of devoting its energies and funds entirely to the promotion of California 
history ; to this end two fellowships of $1500 each have, since 1911, been 
given annually to the university of California to be devoted to the study 
of state history in Spain or England; since the entrance of the United 
States into the war, four resident fellowships have been substituted for 
the two traveling fellowships. 

The department of history at the university of California in coéperat- 
ing with the Native Sons to initiate systematie research in California 
history secured Professor Herbert E. Bolton, specialist in the field of the 
former Spanish frontier, to have principal charge of graduate study. 
The fellowships themselves have been especially fruitful in productive 
work, though most of the volumes are still in process of publication by 
the university of California. It is noteworthy, however, that upon the 
investigations of the first fellow, Lawrence Palmer Briggs, depended in 
large degree the publication of Herbert Ingram Priestly’s volume on 
José de Galvez — a work which has recently received such marked honor. 
The second Native Sons’ fellow, Charles E. Chapman, was, upon his re- 
turn from Spain, made the first instructor in the history of California at 
that university. In the March, 1918, number of the Grizzly bear, which 
is the official organ of the Native Sons and at the same time a magazine 
of California history, Mr. Chapman tells of his ‘‘Producing class in 
California history.’’ It is through his codperation with the Grizzly bear 
that one phase of producing work has been greatly stimulated: a new 
spirit imbues the student who hopes that his term paper may be among 
those deemed of sufficient import for publication in the Grizzly bear. 


It is not at all apparent why Jacob Van der Zee should, in the March, 
1918, issue of Jowa and war present an interpretation of ‘‘The Black 
Hawk war’’ formulated upon material which the sympathetie historian 
would eull out. The use of such phrases as ‘‘the Indian’s ceaseless de- 
sire to murder’’; the incorporation of the statement — which no avail- 
able evidence covers — that Black Hawk in 1832 brought his band ‘‘ back 
to the village site of their fathers to raise their corn’’; and the markedly 
inadequate treatment of Stillman’s defeat — make one wonder whether 
this method of depicting an event can be covered by the canons of sound 
historical criticism. 


The Loubat prizes for the best works on the history, geography, ar- 
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chaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismaties of North America, which 
have been printed and published in the English language for the five 
year period since January 1, 1913, have been awarded by resolution of 
the trustees of Columbia university as follows: 

The first prize of $1,000 to Clarence Walworth Alvord, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of history in the university of Illinois, for his work entitled Th: 
Mississippi valley in British politics: a study of the trade, land specula 
tion, and experiments in imperialism culminating in the American revolu- 
tion, 2 volumes, 1916. 

The second prize of $400 to Herbert Ingram Priestly, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of history in the university of California, for his work entitled 
José de Galvez, visitor-general of New Spain, 1767-1771. 1 volume, 1916. 

In the April, 1917, Journal of the Illinois state historical society Jud- 
son Fiske Lee presents a large mass of badly organized material under 
the title ‘‘Transportation—a factor in the development of northern 
Illinois previous to 1860.’’ 


Archibald Henderson has utilized Spanish manuscript and archive 
material in order to build up a comprehensive view of a hitherto neg- 
lected phase of state history; his ‘‘Spanish conspiracy in Tennessee’’ 
appears in the December, 1917 Tennessee historical magazine; in the 
same number is a third selection from the rich collection of the Donelson 
papers. The letters, running from 1846-1856, have been selected for 
their general political interest or their relation to the career of Andrew 
J. Donelson. 


Chauncey Samuel Boucher publishes ‘‘The secession and coiperation 
movements in South Carolina, 1848 to 1852’’ as the April, 1918 Wash- 
ington university studies; manuscript, and in particular, newspaper ma- 
terial have been drawn on largely in the preparation of this excellent 
monograph. 

In the March, 1918 Indiana magazine of history J. Edward Murr con- 
tinues in the same local colorful strain ‘‘Lincoln in Indiana,’’ and El 


more Baree contributes ‘‘Topenbee and the decline of the Pottawattomie 
nation.’’ 


The state historical society of Iowa, has issued a bulletin which pur- 
poses to point out to public libraries, local historical societies, and local 
historians of Iowa, the important patriotic service connected with the 
Collection and preservation of the materials of war history. 


Among the contributions of the American economic review for March, 
1918, are Carl C. Plehm’s ‘‘State market commission of California,’’ and 
William M. Duffus’ ‘‘Government control of the wheat trade in the 
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United States,’’ the ‘‘supplement’’ to the same number publishes the 
papers and proceedings of the thirtieth annual meeting of the American 
economic association. 


Earl 8. Fullbrook in the Jowa journal of history and politics for April, 
1918, most interestingly develops ‘‘ Relief work in Iowa during the civil 
war,’’ a sketch of which he recently published in Jowa and war. 

The Political science quarterly for March, 1918, contains Edwin R. A. 
Seligman’s ‘‘The war revenue act,’’ Edward Krehbiel’s ‘‘ European com- 
mission of the Danube,’’ Ordway Tead’s ‘‘British reconstruction pro- 
grams,’’ and Robert Livingston Schuyler’s ‘‘ Abolition of British im- 
perial preference, 1846-1860.’’ 


The Military historian and economist for April, 1918, prints as a sup- 
plement with separate pagination, the first installment of a confidential 
memorandum, issued by the German general staff on, ‘‘The railroad 
concentration for the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71.’’ Although the 
document refers to conditions fifty years ago, the fundamental princi- 
ples then laid down hold good now; they offer an excellent starting 
point for solving the complex problems of today. Among the contribu- 
tions in the same number Paul Azan discusses ‘‘The historical section 
in a general staff,’’ T. N. Carver presents the question ‘‘ Are we in dan- 
ger of becoming Prussianized,’’ and Victor S. Clark, in the space of 
eight pages, lightly disposes of ‘‘ Manufacturing development during the 
civil war.’’ 


In number two, of volume five of the university of Iowa monographs, 
Paul 8. Peirce by summarizing the ‘‘Social surveys of three rural town- 
ships in Iowa,’’ puts into accessible form information concerning country 
life in southeastern Iowa. 


In order that the causal geographic factor in history might be sys- 
tematically incorporated in history study in high schools, H. A. Bone, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, has written the laboratory manual Geographic fac- 
tors in American history to accompany the study of United States his- 
tory. In it he outlines thirty-seven ‘‘problems’’ covering the principal 
movements in the development of the United States; each problem — in 
giving historical references, topics for study and recitation, note book 
work, things to do, and things to think about — strives to lead the student 
to independent thinking. 


In the May, 1918, Bulletin of the Illinois council of geography teach- 
ers Douglas C. Ridgley presents ‘‘The home state as a unit of geographic 
study,’’ using the state of Illinois to illustrate the factors in such a study. 
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Vietor Hugo Paltsits, keeper of manuscripts in the New York public 
library has selected and published in pamphlet form five representative 
letters from the collection of one hundred seventy-two Letters of Amer- 
wan clergymen, 1711 to 1860 recently presented the New York public 
library by Simon Gratz. Although the subject matter of the letters is 
generally ecclesiastical, important public matters and early American 
edueation also receive generous attention in them. 


John M. Cooper’s Analytical and critical bibliography of the tribes 
of Fierra del Fuego and adjacent territory is published as Bulletin 63, 
Smithsonian institution, bureau of American ethnology. 


An account of ‘‘ Missouri’s first centennial day,’’ Columbia, Missouri, 
January 8, 1918, and a tribute to the librarian and bibliographer, Fran- 
cis Asbury Sampson, 1842-1918, by Floyd C. Shoemaker, appear in the 
April, 1918, Missouri historical review. 


Edward A. Miller’s monograph ‘‘The history of educational legisla- 
tion in Ohio’’ and its elaborate index comprise the January and April 
issues of the Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly. 


The Minnesota history bulletin for February, 1918, prints a memorial 
‘‘James J. Hill,’’ by Joseph G. Pyle and ‘‘The organization of the vol- 
unteer army in 1861 with special reference to Minnesota,’’ by John D. 
Hicks. 

Three years ago the growing need of students in the Hispanic-Amer- 
ican field for a periodical devoted to the southern countries of the 
Americas became acutely recognized, and plans for a newcomer among 
special historical publications were set on foot. The project — which 
Woodrow Wilson feels ‘‘ought to lead to very important results both 
for scholarship and for the increase of cordial feeling throughout the 
Americas,’’ — fruited in The Hispanic American historical review, ap- 
pearing for the first time in February, 1918. It is a dignified journal 
of over a hundred pages and is to be published quarterly by its board 
of editors; James A. Robertson is managing editor and with him are 
associated Charles E. Chapman, Isaae J. Cox, Julius J. Klein, William 
R. Manning, and William Spence Robertson. To this first number 
Charles H. Cunningham contributes ‘‘The institutional background of 
Spanish-American history,’’ Charles W. Hackett, ‘‘The delimitation of 
political jurisdictions in Spanish North America to 1535,’’ and William 
Spence Robertson, ‘‘The recognition of the Spanish colonies by the 
motherland.’’ 
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The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 
1803-1906 


(University of California Publications In History, Vol. VI) 


By Roy Gittinger, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Oklahoma 


A most interesting and well written history of the development of prac- 
tically the whole southwestern part of the country. — Springfield Republican. 

The admission of Oklahoma in 1906 brought to a close the formation of 
states from the Louisiana Purchase. Dr. Gittinger writes of the events, 
mainly connected with our national Indian policy, which withheld the area 
from statehood for a much longer period than the rest of the acquisition. 
It is a story of the stoppage of the westward movement and of its reopening 
under pressure from the landgrant railroad and the settler. The barrier 
removed, the population rose in fifteen years from a few thousand to a mil- 
lion and a half. This scholarly work is based on documentary sources, is 
well written, and intensely interesting. 


268 pages, cloth, $2.00, carriage extra 


The University of California Press 
Berkley, California 280 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 






































